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HE introduction of steam power in manufacture had 
so marked an effect upon the development of indus- 
try a hundred years ago and gave so predominant a 
direction to the social and economic history of the 
nineteenth century that with it there has come to be popu- 
| larly associated the name of the Industrial Revolution. Of 


| course, the possible uses of steam power were well known be- 


fore that time. But it required a pressing, universal demand 
for higher industrial productivity to cause the rapid develop- 
ment of steam power for manufacturing uses; and this de- 


mand was created by a prolonged and costly war which 
threatened to burden the country with unbearably heavy taxa- 
tion. 

Is it merely a coincidence that today, under similar political 
and economic circumstances, there is again arising in England 
a mew mastery over the sources of mechanical power, promis- 
ing within the next half century or so to transform once 
more the processes of production and to give an entirely 
new trend to social progress? I do not assert that history 
repeats herself. Indeed, the outlook would hardly be a plea- 

sant one if we had to contemplate a new stimulus to manu- 
facturing efficiency which brought back that period’s subser- 
viency of the common weal—and of common sense—to the 
worship of productivity. Only too slowly are the civilized 
Nations emerging from it even now. ‘The significance of 
the present movement, on the contrary, lies in the fact 
that it is leading away from the evils of nineteenth century 
industrialism towards a fitter and nobler form of economic 
organization. 

Many influences conduced, in the Industrial Revolution, 
to produce the deplorable social conditions which came with 
it. Today, other influences, whether aided by mechanical 
invention or not, tend in the opposite direction and are bound 
to effect social changes for the better. It is not my purpose 
to review them here, but rather to point out how they are 
going to be focused and accelerated by a new control over 
mechanical power, just as the tendencies towards exploita- 
tion, social disintegration and the emergence of an unscrupu- 
lous capitalist class a hundred years ago were favored by the 
introduction of a new power. 
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A New Industrial Revolution in 
England 


By Bruno Lasker 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


The occasion for these reflections is the issue of a report 
by the sub-committee on coal conservation of the British 
Ministry of Munitions.’ ‘The chairman of this committee is 
Lord Haldane, and the report, though largely technical in 
character, shows the imprint of his humanitarian liberalism. 
It is about as different from the parliamentary documents 
on similar subjects of a hundred years ago as such a report 
well could be. Though appointed to investigate possibilities 
of economizing fuel for industrial purposes and conserving 
the nation’s coal supply generally, the committee came to con- 
clusions of immeasurably wider social importance. 

For long, certain economists and engineers have held the 
view that the transference of motive power from the mines 
to the industries by transporting the raw coal, often ever 
long distances, was wasteful and hindered healthy industrial 
development. We need not delve into the history of modern 
industry for proof of this statement. The present situation 
in the eastern states of the United States is an excellent in- 
stance. It shows that this clumsy means of provisioning manu- 
facturing establishments with one of their prime necessaries 
is no longer in keeping with present-day requirements and 
may easily in an emergency lead to national paralysis. — 

The iron and steel industries of the modern world, upon 
which the progress of all the other industries depends to a 
much larger extent than is sometimes realized, have been 
developed almost entirely on and around the principal coal 
fields. Although it may be said that the growth of the tex- 
tile industries preceded or at any rate coincided with that 
of the metal industries, it is clear that the revolution of 
processes which made possible that growth could not have 
taken place without the simultaneous revolution of processes 
in the making of machinery. Thus, the concentration of popu- 
lations in large cities, the factory employment of women and 
children and the consequent lowering of the remuneration 
and status of the male laborer, the “dilution” of skilled labor 
which is still proceeding, the rise of a capitalist class on the 
one hand and of an urban proletariat on the other, just to 
mention some of the chief phases of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, can be traced directly to the introduction of steam 
power. 
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Now, Lord Haldane and his associates produce a feasible 
plan for undoing, so far as it can be undone, much of the 
mischief created by the period of steam power. Briefly, their 
proposal is for the supply of British industry with electric 
power, generated for the whole country at not more than 
sixteen big super-power stations, and the elimination of all 
smaller stations. They estimate that this would save 55,- 
000,000 out of the 80,000,000 tons of coal used in the United 
Kingdom for producing power. The cost of this 80,- 
000,000 tons at the pit head is about $200,000,000, and of 
this $135,000,000 could be saved. An even greater econ- 
omy, estimated in the report at about $400,000,000 annually, 
could be effected by saving the by-products wasted by burn- 
ing bituminous coal, as is now the universal custom in Great 
Britain, in open grates. The coal now used, employed eco- 
nomically, would produce three times the present amount of 
power and heat. 

On the northeast coast, where already the power companies 
are served from a single connected system, the price of elec- 
tric power per unit is from one-half to one-quarter that paid 
in Lancashire, which has a much denser population and uses 
three times as much electric power per head. At present, 
the supply of electricity in Great Britain is parcelled out 
among some six hundred private and municipal undertakings 
with an average generating capacity of only 5,000 horsepower. 
The proposal is that all these plants be fed by main trunk lines 
from sixteen stations with generating machines of not less 
than 20,000 horsepower each and, in some industrial dis- 
tricts, of 50,000 horsepower. 

The relation of cheaper and more abundant power to higher 
wages need hardly bé emphasized. “The best cure for low 
wages,” says the committee, “is more motive power.’ In- 
crease the net output per worker, and you increase the net 
earnings which it is possible for industry to pay him. The 
substitution of cheaper for more expensive power, and that 
of mechanical for human power, is equivalent to an improve- 
ment of the machine itself, so far as economy of output is 
concerned. It does not follow, of course, that this economy 
must go in higher wages. But a considerable rise in wages 
cannot be permanently secured except where such an economy 
takes place. 

So far the industrial side of the plan. Its direct bearing 
on the position of labor in the United States must be obvious. 
To what extent the greater average productivity of the Ameri- 
can workman is due to the greater amount of power used per 
head cannot be ascertained with absolute certainty because 
of the complex nature of other factors entering into such a 
comparison. But such comparative studies as have been made 
of individual industries seem to point to this as an important 
reason for the higher average productivity of the American 
worker and for his higher wage. It is clear, in any case, that 
a considerable increase in the productivity of British labor 
must inevitably strengthen its competitive position in the mar- 
kets of the world. 

But the industrial economies suggested by Lord Haldane’s 
plans are only one part of the story. The cheapening of elec- 
tric power will, in the more progressive communities, give 
an impetus to the development and improvement of public serv- 
ices; it will make it possible, more particularly, to carry 
through extensions of transportation facilities which now 
would not pay, thus helping building enterprise in outlying 
districts and the decentralization of large cities. 

On this point, many recent investigations of housing condi- 
tions have supplied irrefutable evidence. They have shown 
that the absence of adequate trolley services is forcing indus- 
trial workers to live in cities and congested suburbs, enclosing 
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grasping landlords. For, without a wide choice of availab; 
building land, an enormous unearned increment is piled uf 
for those who happen to hold land within these economic 
walls. The further development of municipal and inter-urba 
railroads, in England as elsewhere, has been held back by tl 
simple fact that during the period of extension such servi 
are unremunerative while all the plums, in the shape of i 
creased suburban and rural land values, go to those who have: 
done nothing to create them. 
Astonishing changes are predicted by experts on this subj 
for the application of cheap electric power to agriculture. Ai 
the request of the development commissioners, fifty acres of: 
land have been placed under electro-culture on a farm at Her 
ford. The chief purpose of the use of power is to countera 
the retarding influence of dull days on growth. By splittin 
up the ions from the atmosphere, the abstraction of nitrog 
by the plant is aided. W. J. Kerr, an engineer prominent 
associated with this experiment, is of opinion that with the 
application of electric culture England can be made entirely” 
self-supporting in the matter of food; the cost of electric 
current is the principal factor which determines whether culti- | 
vation on these lines will really pay. { 
The elimination of factory chimneys and of the smoke nuis- | 
ance, electrification of railroads, even for freight trains, elec | 
tric light for all classes, a cheapened telephone system linking) | 
up country and town, all contemplated by the committee 
natural results of the adoption of their plan, will make for a | 
social betterment more far reaching than a decade of legis- | 
lative enactments. | 
Of course, I am well aware that in the United States, inj 
Canada, Sweden, Switzerland and other countries there are, 
examples of industrial districts supplied entirely with electric | 
power from one source, and that the conditions in these com- | 
munities are not necessarily idyllic. But, as a matter of fact, | 
so far as environmental conditions are concerned, these towns | 
and cities are much better places to live in than those without | 
a cheap supply of electric power. Moreover, nowhere in| 
this country has centrally generated electricity really been 
cheapened to such extent, in comparison with the cost of | 
power from steam or local generation, and with the cost of 
fuel for heating, as is now proposed for England. i 
It is, perhaps, difficult for Americans to realize what the 
present method of heating and generating power by the 
burning of bituminous coal in millions of open grates and 
small chimneys has meant to England in ill-health, depression, 
dirt and discomfort. The smoke which belches forth daily 
from every home and every factory poisons the atmosphere 
not only in the large cities, but, as Ruskin observed in his: 
home on Coniston Lake, over distances of hundreds of miles. 
Only western Pennsylvania has conditions at all similar to | 
show. Already, this country has in use over twelve times as 
many telephones as the United Kingdom although its popu- 
lation is less than three times as great. I do not contend that | 
the increased use of electric power to be anticipated from | 
the adoption of Lord Haldane’s plan will create a sort of | 
earthly paradise in England, but I do foresee that it will bring 
conditions of life and labor in that country measurably nearer 
—will in some respects perhaps carry them beyond—the su- | 
perior degree of comfort, cleanliness and well-being enjoyed! | 
by Americans. 
There is yet another aspect of the plan which will emerge | 
more slowly, but with even more remarkable permanent con- 
sequences. I am referring to the degree of industrial decen- 
tralization which a cheap supply of electric power will make} 
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possible. This has been pointed out forcibly in the writings 
of Prince Kropotkin and others who, for long, have denied 
that the present concentration of industrial operations in huge 
plants is either an ideal or a necessary condition of efficient 
production for the higher branches of industry. The supply 
_ of power is only one of a number of factors which determine 
the location of industries and the size of individual enter- 
prises. Usually, the supply of labor is looked upon as the most 
important factor so far as location is concerned. But the 
history of the nineteenth century has shown that, over long 
periods, labor is more fluid than other elements. Even now, 
the United States are experiencing a migration of Negro 
laborers which would make ridiculous any assertion to the 
effect that our new war industries must move south in order 
to have accessible a large supply of labor. Nearness to the 
eastern ports and, above all, accessibility to supplies of mate- 
rials and of mechanical power, have in fact determined the 
location of these new industries. 

The distribution of power from a few generating stations 
situated at strategic points will make possible in England a 
decentralization of industries which is bound, within a few 
decades, to transform the economic geography of that country. 
It will remove the political and social, as well as the economic 
barriers between what are at present purely industrial and 
purely rural regions. While climatic conditions probably will 
to a large extent retain the textile industries in Lancashire 
and in the West Riding of Yorkshire, there is no reason why 
_ other subsidiary and independent industries should remain ter- 
ritorially so closely associated with them or with the mine 
fields. 

Again, other factors apart which we have not space to dis- 
cuss here, the advantages enjoyed by large enterprises in many 
branches of industry will disappear. There will be a revival 
of small industries, located where conditions are most fav- 
orable for any reasons but spread over wide areas owing 
to cheaper transportation and cheaper power. This revival is, 
perhaps, the most important of all the ultimate results of the 
Haldane plan which can now be foreseen. Smaller industrial 
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units, no longer huddled in close proximity to the sources 
of power, surrounded by pleasant small towns or garden vil- 
lages, will make for a health and happiness—and, thereby, for 
an increase also in industrial efficiency—unknown even in the 
most progressively administered large manufacturing cities. 

There will be a new impetus to inventiveness and the ap- 
plication of skill and taste. The small factory or workshop, 
turning out products of individual design and craftsmanship, 
will facilitate the education and self-development of the work- 
man and make for more healthy relations between employer 
and employed. ‘The new possibility of securing power and 
transportation cheaply will give a hope and ambition to the 
small man now stifled by the superior advantages in these re- 
spects which the big: concern enjoys. With the better prospect 
for the skilled artisan to secure economic independence, a new 
element will enter into the relations between capital and labor. 
The smaller industrial unit, while in itself it will not bridge 
over class differences, cannot fail to make for a more har- 
monious and contented social life. 

In making these anticipations, I am not unmindful of the 
fact that, after all, the vistas opened up by the Haldane re- 
port are possibilities rather than certainties. Other factors 
of vast importance, of course, enter to modify and redirect 
these tendencies. So long as the trend towards concentration 
of capital, for instance, persists through inequitable taxation, 
the private exploitation of natural monopolies and other 
causes, the decentralizing influence of cheaper power and 
cheaper transportation’ will remain largely inoperative. But 
these factors are not static either. “There is much evidence 
that in England as elsewhere the war has produced an atmos- 
phere not only favorable to momentous readjustments in these 
respects, but almost forcing them upon society for the sake 
of national security. While social efficiency may require an 
even greater concentration of basic industries than any experi- 
enced outside the United State, the higher industries, all those 
requiring individual exercise of inventiveness, skill and taste, 
are indeed, so far as England is concerned, at the opening of 
a new era. 


NE of the most concrete and practical tasks of 

Home Service is the giving of accurate and timely 
information to the families, relatives and friends 

of soldiers and sailors. In order that this informa- 

tion service may be undertaken promptly by every chapter 
according to a uniform and thorough plan, the Department of 
Civilian Relief is publishing this week its Handbook of In- 
formation for Home Service Sections. When this substantial 
pamphlet of 112 pages is placed in the hands of Home Service 
workers in each of the ten thousand chapters and branches 
of the Red Cross every community will have a guide for the 
wide range of every-day practical inquiries from anxious folks 
at home regarding the welfare and interests of men in the 
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army and navy and of their families. Plans have been made 
for a constant supply of supplemental leaflets to keep these 
local information centers abreast of the latest news and de- 
velopments. 

The relatives of enlisted men desire information of many 
kinds. Already this service is widely extended. Home Service 
sections are advising how mail should be addressed to soldiers 
and sailors; how information may be obtained of those sick, 
wounded, captured or missing; what the war risk insurance 
law means and how to take advantage of its provisions. This 
work will be more uniformly provided and its scope widened. 
The new handbook will facilitate the conduct of this informa- 
tion service and assure to the families of our fighting men 
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prompt and helpful attention. There is nothing that the Red 
Cross can do that will appeal more quickly to business men 
and practical-minded people generally than this simple, un- 
technical, common-sense form of help. The number of such 
people already members of Home Service sections will in- 
crease, assuring the proper organization and conduct of this 
work during its certain rapid growth. 

Each Home Service section has in this work a twofold op- 
portunity: “First, to save untold anxiety and suffering. Sym- 
pathetic, prompt and accurate information, quieting fears, re- 
lieving anxiety, and encouraging self-help, will serve material- 
ly to maintain the comfort and health of these families, who 
have spared their bread-winners and protectors to the service 
of their country, and thereby also to sustain the morale of the 
fighting men themselves. Second, the giving of such informa- 
tion will be the most natural means to establish acquaintance 
and confidence between the Home Service worker and the 
family. It is apparent that, when members of families come 
seeking these separate items of fact, there will be chances for 
quiet, personal talks which will lead, frequently, to opportuni- 
ties of serving them in other and even more important ways. 


Conservation by Service 


THESE opportunities for Home Service have already been 
set forth in detail in this series of articles and need only be 
summarized here. Briefly they are as follows: (1) conser- 
vation by service of human resources wherever deterioration 
is threatened in the soldier’s or sailor’s home; (2) temporary 
relief of families in which there has been delay in payments, 
or in which there is an emergency; (3) responsibility for 
regular and continued assistance in cases not covered by goy- 
ernment allowance (this includes families in need and resident 
in the United States of men who are in the service of our 
allies) ; (4) personal services to the returned soldier or sailor, 
especially when he is disabled; (5) the advancement of home 
standards wherever possible, but especially when the lack of 
help is likely to cause family disintegration. 

The immediate occasion for the publication of the Manual 
of Information Service was the need of rapid spread of ac- 
curate understanding of rights and privileges under the war 
risk insurance law of October 6, 1917. It is of great im- 
portance that all relatives of soldiers and sailors should fully 
understand the practical bearings of this law relating to family 
allowances, allotments, compensation for injury and death, and 
insurance. Accordingly, the Department of Civilian Relief 
early in October, 1917, urged upon Home Service sections 
that this matter be given thorough attention. 

That the help of the Home Service sections is appreciated 
and desired is made evident by a letter dated December 27, 
1917, written by William C. De Lanoy, director of the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance, from which the following para- 
graphs may be quoted: 

“J am informed that there has been established a Home 
Service section in all of the Red Cross chapters throughout 
the country. This Home Service appears to be admirably 
adapted to fill an existing need as a conveyor of information 
and advice to the dependents of the American soldiers and 
sailors respecting the operation of the act of October 6, 1917. 

“Nothing could be more essential to the maintenance of the 
morale of our fighting forces than the belief by the soldiers 
and sailors that their dependents are being cared for. To 
accomplish this it is necessary, not only that the men in the 
army and navy receive full information, but also that depend- 
ent wives, mothers, parents and children be apprised of their 
rights and the means of securing them. In disseminating this 
information and giving such advice no organization that I 
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know of has greater potentiality for service than the American 
Red Cross.” 

In the spirit of this understanding with the War Risk In 
surance Bureau, all Home Service sections are urged to gi 
earnest and effective attention to this important opportuni 
for invaluable service. 

One chapter of the handbook is devoted to a thorough but © 
simple statement of the provisions relating to allotments and ©. 
allowances to families, to compensation for injury and death, 
and to insurance. a 

In addition, there will be found information on such related © 
subjects as allotment of pay by officers, marine and seamen’s ~ 
insurance, insurance for crews on army transports, and the 
pay, allowances, allotments and compensation of soldiers in” 
the armies of the allies of the United States. 

The handbook also contains information about work with 
families in their own homes, supplementing or emphasizing 
that found in the Manual of Home Service (A R C 201, 
second edition) ; on how to verify enlistments and to send mail — 
to soldiers and sailors; and on training courses for Home Serv- 
ice workers. In the appendix will be found tabulated infor- 
mation and directories which it is believed will be useful for | 
ready reference. a 

The material contained in the handbook has been divided | 
into five chapters, in addition to the appendix, and arranged 
in numbered paragraphs. Each paragraph is introduced by 
its topic. A table of contents giving paragraph topics, pre- 7 
cedes the text, and a topical index follows the appendix. The 4 
references in the table of contents are to pages. .The references — 
in the appendix and in the topical index are to paragraph 
numbers and not to pages. Cross references have been gener- 
ously used both in the text and in the appendix. 

Several suggestions concerning organizations and effective 
methods for the use of Home Service sections are offered in 
the introductory statement. Emphasis is given to the state- 
ment that information must be absolutely correct and clear 
and that it must be given with directness but graciousness. 
Workers are urged to remember that under no circumstances 
should impatience be shown, however unusual the question or 
the manner of asking may be. ‘These inquirers bring to the 
Home Service section questions and difficulties of momentous 
importance to them. They will often be diffident or uncertain 
of the reception they are to receive. “—hey may be embarrassed 
by the necessity of revealing personal feelings. They are 
certain to be favorably impressed by sympathy and serious 
attention, and thereby persuaded to ask fully and freely for 
the help they may need. ‘The information is not more im- 
portant than the manner in which it is given. This informa- 
tion service, therefore, will be in the hands of members of the 
Home Service section who have poise, discretion and sym- 
pathy; and preferably of those who have done other Home 
Service work, and so know, themselves, the real experiences of 
the families of soldiers and sailors. 
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Questions in Crescendo 


Tue proper conduct of a useful information service involves 
having an accessible place and scrupulously kept office hours 
with some one or more persons regularly in attendance who 
are fully informed and free enough from other duties to give 
cordial and considerate attention to each questioner. 

Many questions at first will center around the details of 
service pay, of allotments from pay, and of family allowances 
from the government. Later will come queries about com- 
municating with men in the service abroad, sending them 
packages, and so on. Later still will come the acute anxiety 
of those who after a battle, fear the worst and are seek- 
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fuller details than official announcements have yet 
en. 

This desk and reference book is offered to Home Service 
rkers and to others now in intimate, helpful relations to 
diers and sailors and their families, with full knowledge 
it it does not contain all the information that will be needed 
gut the subjects included. It is, of course, not possible to 
ticipate all the questions that will arise concerning them. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


LEVELAND in the Middle West, like Philadel- 
phia and Newark in the East, is illustrating the 
fact that even a large city may be given so much 
in the way of new business that it finds difficulty 

assimilating it. In Cleveland, as in Philadelphia, there seems 
» have been comparatively little difficulty in expanding fac- 
ries, but in both the unsolved problem is, how to house the 
tra workers for the expanded plants. For, as Paul L. Feiss 
ys, “You can’t man the works unless you house the man.” 
Cleveland has been constructively interested in housing for 
any years. Since 1902 its Chamber of Commerce has had 
Housing Committee, and for a considerable part of that 
ime Mr. Feiss has been chairman of the committee. Mr. 
eiss’s interest is practical. He is a large employer and he 
es the relation between good housing and good workmen. 
e sees other things, too, but that he keeps constantly in view. 
nder his leadership the committee has done a great deal to 
iprove housing in Cleveland. It has aided in the enactment 
4 a housing law and has supported the enforcement of that 
aw. But Cleveland needs more than regulation. It is grow- 
ng rapidly. Its annual increment is some 20,000 persons. 
or several years the Housing Committee has felt that ade- 
uate provision is not being made for all these newcomers. 
0 it has sought in several ways to stimulate the production 
£ good, inexpensive houses. With our participation in the 
yar the industries of Cleveland boomed, while, as in other 
ities, the building of houses slumped. ‘The situation became 
acute. In Mr. Fciss’s words in a recent report: ““We are con- 
fronted in Cleveland with the question as to whether industry 
can possibly expand unless industry also concerns itself directly 
with the problems of housing the additional workers needed 
for such growth.” 

The Housing Committee had in previous years worked out 
a plan for municipal participation in a housing development 
chat never materialized; it had experimented with inexpen- 
sive methods of contruction. But in the crisis that faced the 
city last fall the great need seemed to be for a very large 
amount of capital immediately available, so that existing house- 
building agencies might be stimulated to maximum production. 
At that time the city was said to be 10,000 houses and apart- 
ments short of its need, while the expanding industries were 
calling for more workers, and the workers, after a vain search 
for shelter, were leaving town. 

The committee therefore set itself the task of financing 
housing on a large scale. It found that one of the important 
factors in the cost of houses is the long period during which 
the builder’s capital is tied up in his operation. By reducing 
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It is believed, however, that the Red Cross by this publication 
has fulfilled a purpose peculiarly appropriate to its duty as 
the civilian auxiliary of the army and navy. It is hoped that 
Home Service workers will utilize this source of information 
rather than add to the growing piles of letters which govern- 
ment bureaus must answer each day, and thus lighten their 
burdens as well as those that rest on the hearts of lonely 
families. 


A Cleveland Plan for Financing 
House Building 


By John Ihlder 


PHILADELPHIA HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


this period from five or eight years to one or two years, i. e., 
releasing the capital as soon as the house is completed, the cost 
might be reduced 10 per cent, or $300 on a $3,000 house, and 
the capital at once put into the construction of a new house. 
In addition to the profit earned by increasing the speed of 
capital turn-over, the committee believed it could also reduce 
the cost of financing mortgages. i 

To do this the committee decided to form a corporation to 
finance the purchasing of houses, but not to do the building. 
In addition to the 10 per cent due to immediate purchase, this 
corporation would earn a 3 per cent commission for making 
the sale and another commission for placing fire insurance, 
making in all, according to its figures, $400 on a $3,000 trans- 
action. It was proposed that the dividends of the corporation 
be limited to 6 per cent and the balance of its profits be dis- 
tributed to home buyers as deferred dividends similar to those 
on life insurance policies. “The crux of the whole project lay 
in the possibility of its producing a very large amount of cash 
capital to be. used in purchasing houses. This was to be done 
as follows: The purchase price, minus $300 to be paid by the 
individual home buyer, was to be covered by a mortgage. This 
mortgage was to be deposited with a trust company as security 
and against it would be issued collateral trust notes in con- 
venient denominations to be sold through the usual channels 
and to bear current rates of interest. In this way the capital 
would remain liquid and available for further use. 

While this interesting plan would have had a greater appeal 
before the war made not only capital but also labor and ma- 
terials high and scarce, there are two points in it that call for 
notice. One is that the house buyer must put down $300 
cash, the other that the interest is to be only 6 per cent. The 
first would shut out the great army of low-paid workers. 
The second made the investment unattractive unless its se- 
curity were demonstrated, or unless it could be made either 
a necessary side issue to business expansion or a business-plus- 
philanthropy venture. The latter the committee definitely— 
and rightly—eschewed. The former they quite as definitely 
avowed. “In the case of such employers as desire to have 
direct contact with their own employes it would be quite 
possible to arrange it by making the employer directly responsi- 
ble for the individual loan. It would seem better, however, 
not to stimulate this direct relationship any more than is re- 
quired by individual and special needs, but to make this a 
community movement as far as possible. This idea need not 
prevent a corporation from placing a lump sum into the hands 
of the company for the development of a specific project— 
possibly one adjacent or convenient to a particular plant.” 
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The desire here expressed “to make this a community move- 
ment,” is the only point that distinguishes it from a move- 
ment to incite a number of firms to repeat the old and little 
successful experiment of owning the homes of their employes. 
Unfortunately the desire does not lead further to a state- 
ment that company ownership should be but a passing phase 
of the movement, necessary, perhaps, in securing the initial 
capital, .even necessary constantly in developing new and 
isolated areas not yet accessible to the city and to other indus- 
tries, but of constantly diminishing relative importance. Un- 
fortunately, too, it does not make any definite provision for 
the wage-earner’s participation as a capitalist. With “notes 
in convenient denominations” he might be persuaded to buy 
into a corporation that is designed to provide him with a home. 
And in some of our busiest districts today he is the man with 
the ready cash. 

It is now three months since Mr. Feiss made his proposal 
before the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and, so far as I 
have heard, it has not been followed up. I did see, a day or 
two ago, however, that Cleveland is undertaking another 
survey of its resources for house building. If Cleveland is 
like Philadelphia, the rapid march of events, the need for every 


Laggards at Night School | 


Factory Classes Essential for Americanization 
By Helen Winkler 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRANT AID, THE COUNCIL OF 


OU are no doubt familiar with that nice copy-book 

sentiment that little beginnings lead to great end- 

ings. Certainly the truth of this is borne out by 

a recent development of the work of the Depart- 
ment of Immigrant Aid of the Council of Jewish Women. 
The department extends its protective work among Jewish 
girls and women, helping them on toward becoming good 
American citizens. Establishing contact with them even be- 
fore admission at the ports of entry, the department maintains 
this contact long after, by means of follow-up work done by 
the branches and, where there are no branches, by our special 
investigator. - 

Such follow-up work, begun six months ago by the special 
investigator, disclosed housing, literacy and working condi- 
tions in about six large industrial centers in New Jersey of 
which we found the respective communities quite unaware. 
New Jersey’s industries are largely recruited from among 

‘women and girls; 70 per cent of the workers in one of its 
largest cities are women and girls. The shifting of labor oc- 
casioned by war emergency has prompted us to study inten- 
sively the conditions which surround the Jewish arrivals and 
consequently the immigrants of all nationalities, since what 
is true of the Jewish foreign group is true of all foreign 
groups, with some modifications. Like the philosophic fly on 
the wall, we have made our discoveries step by step. The re- 
sult of these investigations we laid before the respective Jewish 
communities, the boards of education and, in several instances, 
the boards of trade and individual employers. 

Our work has brought to a focus the facts that: (1) Living 
conditions are not as they should be. (2) Industrial condi- 
tions are not as they should be. (3) The amount of illiteracy 
is out of all proportion to the board of education efforts and 
to the propaganda made by all organizations on literacy and 
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available dollar in plants and equipment that pay more th 
6 per cent, the persuasive power of liberty bonds, has dri 


up the sources from which Mr. Feiss hoped to finance B® 


Y 
corporation, while the increasing cost and scarcity of labé. 


and material has made even the promise of cheap governmei.} 
money seem rather an ungentle irony to those who a re 
ago thought it would provide a broad and easy way out of oy) 
difficulty. 

For the time being, at least, it looks as if the governmen 
having undertaken so much, must undertake more. For. 
alone can say in how much the shipyards, the munitions pl 
and other government enterprises must abate their deman 
for men and lumber and sand, in order that houses may 
built so that men may be had to work in the shipyards and 
nitions plants. | 

Cleveland itself is a straining hive of industry these day 
but it is said that there are places in the Middle West whe if 
work is slack. Perhaps, more fortunate than the Philadelphy} 
district, that about Cleveland contains an ample supply of 
terials for house building which have not been allotted 
“essential” industries. In that case Cleveland may work o} 
its salvation. 


JEWISH WOMEN 


Americanization. We did not presume to do their commun*' 
housecleaning for them; we merely offered them the fruits i 
our discovery. But we made another discovery—that peop | 
get stirred up more quickly than they get to working. Ovy 
questions of priority, of class prejudices and prerogatives, tl | 
community remained divided. i 

Our work in this connection has made the ocatieant 
conscious of the living and other conditions of the Jewsh ir? 


migrants in their midst, the most recent of whom are t!| 


Our investigator, establishim' 
friendly contacts with the girls on her visits, and through tl?” 


Spanish Jews from Greece. 


| 
2 
factory where she worked side by side with them, discovere‘ 
that overcrowding was the rule, that dirt, the concomitai | 


of low earnings, was all too prevalent. More specifically, sl} 
found eight people in two rooms, some sleeping on the flo 

for lack of enough beds. In this town the recent immigrai) 
group was set apart from the rest of the Jewish communi’) 


i 


by the lack of a common language, since the Sephardic Jew) 


do not speak Yiddish. In other cities, where the immigran” 


have been here longer, the progress toward American stan’ 


ards has been more marked, yet they too are the victims of tl) 
conditions into which they are drawn. The part of the tow | 
occupied by the Jewish factory population has almost primiti» 
housing conditions. Bath-tubs and even wash-tubs are co” 
spicuous by their absence, the two-floor wooden tenements a’. 
dark and unsanitary fire-traps. ) 
Slumming having gone out of fashion, the more prospero® | 
knew only that things were bad, or they wondered how tl! 
poor could get along with the present prices. They canno 
There has, of course, been a rise in wages since the war, bu 
the rise in the cost of living is out of all proportion to the 
in wages. The effect of this disproportion has been to dra 
every available member of the family into the ranks of wag» 
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arners. ‘He'd love to go to high school and his teacher 
iys he’s smart, but how can I afford to let him go?” tells the 
Tomorrow’s bread and coffee is the price of an 


And so the Jewish girl or boy turns to the factory. But in 
ne case of the recent arrival, the woman or girl goes imme- 
jately to the factory, into the industries with which her 
riends or relatives are acquainted. She helps to swell the 
hifting ranks of the unskilled, regular and emergency trades, 
arred by her environment and ignorance of conditions and 
f the language from other work. One finds the Jewish for- 
ign girl (many still foreign, though here perhaps twelve 
fears) in cigar trades, in surgical dressings, in rubber factories 
nd in the needle trades in New Jersey. The reader is prob- 
bly aware of the fact that New Jersey has a ten-hour day, 
Phat is, sixty hours a week. ‘This means more than sixty hours, 
yecause the piece-worker does not take more than one-half 
our for lunch. One can safely estimate the working week 
t sixty-three hours, especially in the emergency occupations, 
while fifty-five hours is occasionally found. ‘The day is long 
and the work is monotonous, unskilled and fatiguing. Putting 
bandages in cartons, or cover-seaming endless sleeves, or even 
making bunches for cigars develops little mental faculty, but it 
has the positive result of using up the girl’s physical energy 
and consequently of dulling her ambition. 

The large number of unskilled occupations is a condition 
of the subdivision of labor. But we must deal with its effects, 
the most prominent of which is illiteracy. In one of the 
cigar factories investigated by us—and the cigar trade draws 
a large proportion of foreign girls and women, Polish, Hun- 
garian and Italian as well as Jewish—90 per cent of the 
\workers were un-Americanized and illiterate. And in a 
hosiery factory, where 80 per cent of the workers were 
American, only about one-eighth had gone as far as the 
seventh grade in school, surely giving a very minimum of 
literacy. 

How is this condition of un-Americanization and illiteracy 
‘to be met? Who is going to remedy it? You say it’s the 
business of the night schools. But how successful can the 
aight school be when it gets the girl after ten or more hours 
of exhausting work? One of the teachers said that when he 
finds his pupils nodding, he says “Let them sleep.” But under 
the circumstances one neither sleeps well nor learns well. 
Aside from the length of the working day in New Jersey, 
there is the fact that the girl needs the evenings for ironing, 
washing, or other household work, if not for amusement and 

recreation. 

Clearly, the night school does not and cannot fulfil the 
task, and this in spite of the drive for Americanization which 
is being made. ‘That it does not is shown by the marked 
falling off in the registration. Five of the New Jersey night 
school principals with whom we have conferred have noted 
with dismay the marked decrease in registration and the fall- 
ing off in attendance among those who have registered. Regis- 
tration is about one-fifth this year of what it was four years 
ago. There is an appreciable difference, also, between the 
registration of last year and of this year, the latter being about 
four-fifths of the former. 

The intimate relationship between living, working and 
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literacy conditions of the foreign population shows that the 
question of literacy is properly a factory question, a problem 
for the employer. In this is bound up his patriotic sentiment, 
as well as his intelligent self-interest. ‘The far-seeing em- 
ployer soon realizes that a literate labor force is an asset, and 
that it is much to his interest to make it so. A common lan- 
guage reduces friction between employes, and between em- 
ployer and employes; the labor turnover is much smaller 
where the employes are literate and Americanized; there is 
a money gain in the reduction of accidents. America as well 
as the employer is the gainer by the reduction of illiteracy in 
the shop. 

Take, for instance, Detroit, an inspiring example of what 
team work in a city can accomplish. United, non-partisan 
action on the part of every employer cooperating with the 
board of education has transformed a city which was threat- 
ened with becoming one of the most foreign cities into one 
of the most American cities. Cooperation between the board 
of trade in the way of factory schools and the personal in- 
terest of employers in the Americanization of their foreign 
laborers has done this. Of course, the problem was more 
centralized in Detroit than it is in New Jersey, because 
Detroit’s industries are not diversified, and because the in- 
dustries employ chiefly men. In the night schools alone, the 
registration in 1915 increased 153 per cent over the previous 
record. ‘The employers of Detroit, many of them, predict 
the giving up of the night school method of teaching and the 
establishment in every factory of factory schools. Detroit is 
now a city of citizens, where the percentage of citizenship has 
increased to a considerable extent, where labor friction is re- 
duced to a minimum and labor conditions are of a high stand- 
ard in spite of the almost total absence of labor unions. The 
education of labor was not left to the trade union, but, 
prompted by patriotism and enlightened self-interest, was un- 
dertaken by the employers and the civic bodies. 

To meet the great divergence between what is needed 
in the education of the foreign worker and what is accom- 
plished by the night schools we must have a concerted civic 
effort to undertake this problem on broad and effective lines, 
through the proper channels. The factory, which holds the 
worker so many hours of his life, is the chief place in which 
he can make his educational as well as his social and economic 
contacts. To leave this problem to the limited reach of the 
night schools is a waste of effort. The only method is that 
of a concerted drive on the part of all organizations, indus- 
trial and civic, to get the worker at the source, that is, in the 
factory. 

One of the reasons why the night school is inadequate to 
cope with the problem of the illiteracy of the foreign adult 
worker is that it does not weave his education about his work, 
his chief interest. But the board of education can perform 
a most important function by combining with the factory. 
Cooperation between school and factory is the keynote of suc- 
cess in this problem. ‘Through the continuation and factory 
schools the board of education will supply in a mue#a more 
effective way what it fails to, because of the circumstances, in 
the night school. Since the mountain won’t come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet must come to the mountain—the school must go 
to the factory to reach the worker. 
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A TRIAL AT UNEMPLOYMENT 
BY FIAT 


O far as reports have come to the 

Survey there are few indications 
that the wage burden of the recent five- 
day shut down and embargo on the use 
of fuel in the eastern half of the United 
States will be borne by the industries. 
Some of the largest employers, such as 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
have announced that wages will not be 
paid for the period of the suspension, 
and other employers will doubtless fol- 
low suit. 

Dr. Garfield sent the following tele- 
gram to all state fuel administrators: 
“Will you kindly give public expression 
of my appreciation of public-spirited 
and patriotic action of employers in the 
state who may determine to pay the 
wages of their employes during the sus- 
pension period specified in the regula- 
tion of January 17? They are bearing 
their share of the sacrifice which we are 
all called upon to make to the common 


good.” 
It is obvious that great suffering will 
result, especially among the lower 


paid wage-earners. At the time of go- 
ing to press, there had been no marked 
increase in applications to the relief so- 
cieties in New York for aid, but it was 
pointed out that in the days of idleness 
the workers still had on hand the wages 
that they had earned the previous week. 
The test will come this week, when the 
effects of the shut-down will show in 
their pay envelopes. 

Settlement workers in New York and 
others familiar with conditions on the 
East Side said that the suffering there 
would in all probability be very intense 
when the full effect of the wage loss is 
felt. So many there are on the border 
line, living up to the limit of their in- 
come every day, that the loss of even 
one day’s pay—much more, five days’— 
will be sufficient to bring them face to 
face with absolute want. 

The employment agencies in New 
York practically suspended operations 
during that period, for no one but hotels 
and hospitals were hiring labor. There 
was no marked increase in the number 
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of applicants for positions, although it 
had been feared that workers generally 
would take advantage of the opportunity 
to try to secure other positions wherever 
there was any hope of improvement and 
that the labor turnover in factories, al- 
ready extremely high, would go still 
higher, and that general confusion would 
result. 

While the trade unionists have ac- 
cepted the order with as good grace as 
possible, there has been a great amount 
of dissatisfaction, some of which has 
been very vigorously expressed. The 
trade unionists of Boston adopted a res- 
olution calling for the deposing of Dr. 
Garfield as fuel administrator. In an 
interview given out directly after the 
order had been announced, Samuel 
Gompers said that the workers “would 
maintain their loyal stand despite the 
suffering and sacrifices which they may 
be called upon to bear.” He expressed 
the opinion, however, that ‘“‘a wiser 
and more practical course would have 
been to place the industries on an 
eight-hour basis for the period of the 
war.” 

Mother Jones said at the Mine 
Workers’ convention, now in session in 
Indianapolis: ‘‘There is no shortage of 
coal, but of common sense. ‘The work- 
ers are willing to dig seven days and 
nights a week if necessary. Give ’em 
the cars. I have ‘conducted little 


personal sight-seeing trips, and I find 
plenty of cars and coal if they’d only 
move ’em.”’ 
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_ States Commission on Industrial Rels 


STANDARDIZING GOVER 
MENT LABOR POLICIES 


HE action of Secretary Williag | 

'B. Wilson of the United State} 
Department of Labor, in appointing at 
advisory council of seven persons to aw 
vise and cooperate with the Departmem } 
of Labor, accomplishes in effect one «| 
the recommendations in the report & 


John R. Commons, for the Unite 


tions, made in 1915. In his repor 
which was signed by five of the nin 
commissioners, Professor Commons lai} 
it down as a matter of fundamental in) 
port that in all work of the Departmes 
of Labor where controversy could pos 
sibly arise, there should be an advisow 
body of representatives of employers an: 
employes to consider, and express @ 
opinion concerning, every act of the de 
partment. 

The Advisory Council just appointe 
consists of two representatives of enj | 
ployers and three representatives of en 
ployes. Agnes Nestor, president of th 
Chicago Women’s Trade Union Leagus 
is announced as the representative «| 
women, but since the women whom sk 
represents are necessarily wage-earner 
she is, of course, the representative «| 
the employes, equally with John B. Ler 
non, for twenty-five years treasurer «| 
the American Federation of Labor, am | 
John J. Casey of Pennsylvania, a labe 
man who has served several terms i} 
Congress. There are two represents) 
tives of employers, Waddill Catching) | 
president of the Sloss Sheffield Steel am | 
Iron Company, Birmingham, and A. /) 
Landon of Buffalo, general manager «| 
the American Radiator Company. Fo:) 
mer Governor Lind of Minnesota, a | 
attorney, is chairman of the council, am 
Prof. L. C. Marshall of the Universit} 
of Chicago is a member. Represent: 
tives of the War, Navy and Agricultuz | 
Departments and the Shipping Boar || 
are to be added. 

In the announcement of the new o1) 
ganization, it is stated that Secretary « 
Labor Wilson has ‘“‘assumed the admir 
istration of a comprehensive war labc 
program.” It is hoped that unity ¢ 
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action will result and all conflicts and 
duplication of machinery and effort in 
supplying war industries with labor will 
be eliminated. In further explanation 
of this new movement, the statement of 
the Department of Labor is as follows: 
“The labor administrator and his ad- 
visory council will at once take in hand 
the questions of standardization of la- 
bor policies; the providing, distributing, 
and maintaining of a stable and adequate 
supply of workers; labor dilution and 
training, priority demands, the adjust- 
ment of disputes, and the safeguarding 
of employment, living, and housing con- 
ditions. The advisory council will 
study all phases of the problems, make 
recommendations and plans for addition- 
al machinery and supervise their execu- 
tion. Because of the high standing and 
representative character of the advisory 
council the policies which it will formu- 
late and execute are expected to receive 
the approval and support of employers, 
employes and the general public.” 


A BOLSHEVIKI CREW VISIT 
SEATTLE 


N December, a number of newspapers 
related a thrilling tale about a Bol- 

sheviki ship which had arrived in Seat- 
tle. It was said that its crew had muti- 
nied, that it was loaded with ammuni- 
tion for the I. W. W., that it carried 
“booze,” and that it had brought $100,- 
000 for the I. W. W. defense fund in 
Chicago. Some editors predicted that 
the ship would be interned. The Sur- 
VEY owes to Anna Louise Strong, of 
Seattle, the following account of the 
real nature of that ship of adventure 
about which there has been so much spec- 
ulation: 

“Our Seattle papers,” she writes, 
“covered front pages with excited news 
about the character of this vessel; and 
our local authorities, including some fed- 
eral agents, placed a guard around it. 
Everyone who left was searched and 
every corner of the boat was hunted 
through for the alleged $100,000. Fin- 
ally, the immigration and customs au- 
thorities declared that everything in con- 
nection with the ship was quite regular 
and that she was an auxiliary cruiser of 
the Russian navy, sent.over here with a 
regular cargo and expecting to take back 
hides and rails which had been arranged 
for by Kerensky.” 

There was, however, real news in the 
Shilka. She brought to this country the 
first example of the new industrial dem- 
ocracy in Russia. Dr. Strong found 
that she was managed by a crew com- 
mittee which elects the mate and decides 
questions of food, wages, hours, etc. 
When, for instance, the cargo of rails 


-and hides for which she had come was 


denied her because our government does 
not recognize the Bolsheviki, and she 
was offered a cargo of steel for Yoko- 
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hama, the crew as a whole voted on the 
question and decided to take it. Dr. 
Strong had an interview with the man 
who handled the bookkeeping for the 
cargo. 

He said that the crew was responsible 
to the Sailors’ Council of Vladivostok, 
which in turn was responsible to a na- 
tional council as well as to the Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Council of Vladivos- 
tok. The real revolution, he said, was 
not a question of what Petrograd 
wanted. Kerensky, Lenine, Trotsky 
were not mentioned in Russian papers 
as they are here. In Russia it was the 
“local councils,” the ‘district councils,” 
the decisions of the “peasants’ council” 
of such and such a place that were talked 
about. 

If Lenine were deposed, it would not 
make much difference to the revolution. 
The revolution consisted in the taking 
over of the factories, ships, land, etc., 
by the persons working on them. Some 
places still had managers and a wage sys- 
tem; others had elected new managers; 
others were run by committees—there 
were all stages. Some councils of work- 
ers were Social Democrats, some Social 
Revolutionaries, some Anarchists; the 
theory did not matter, since they were 
all workers and stood for the ‘“‘majority 
program,” or the Bolsheviki. 

When Lenine and Trotsky came into 
power, the crew of the Shilka held a 
ballot and decided practically unani- 
mously to belong to the new government 
and turn over to it the returns from the 
ship. That was all there was to it. 
They even decided how much should go 
to the central government in Petrograd, 
how much to poor relief in Vladivostok, 
and how much to the school system. 

The Bolsheviki are not a political 
party, he explained, as parties are under- 
stood here, nor yet a labor union. As 
far as Dr. Strong could gather, they are 
an industrial delegate group with some 
political functions. They have varying 
political views, ranging from those of 
social democrats to those of anarchists. 

When the business groups of Petro- 
grad clamored for a strong war policy, 
the answer of the Workmen’s Council 
was: “We believe in the utmost possible 
freedom. Those who say they want war 
shall go to the front immediately.” The 
result was a marked cessation in the ad- 
vocacy of war. 

What the workers want of the central 
government is peace. They need it des- 
perately. It took this sailor nearly two 
months to earn enough money to buy a 
pair of shoes. (His food and other 
clothes are furnished.) He said: “We 
have been over three years at war. Large 
numbers of people do not wear shoes 
any more. It was even worse just be- 
fore the revolution than it is now” 

Dr. Strong could not entirely dis- 
cover how these different groups of self- 
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governing workers managed the ex- 
change of raw materials and commod- 
ities. He said the locai councils and 
district councils settled such things, but 
obviously this could only mean policy, 
not the details. In some places, he said, 
the peasants had brought their produce 
to town and turned it over without 
charge to the Workers’ Council and 
had then received whatever there was in 
town in the way of clothing and imple- 
ments that were not in use. But all 
this was difficult, because the war made 
everyone so very poor. 

It is significant that while these Rus- 
sians were finally given a dinner and an 
auto ride by the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce ‘‘to smooth it over,” as the 
sailor expressively remarked, they were 
followed by detectives when they went 
ashore and were forbidden to go to the 
I. W. W. hall, the Union of Russian 
Workers or any other radical place, or 
to speak at the public meeting which was 
arranged for them. The sailor told Dr. 
Strong that he did not think the capi- 
talists of America wanted the working 
people to know the truth about Russia. 


PROTECTIVE OFFICERS FOR 
GIRLS WANTED 


OCIAL case workers, probation ofh- 
cers, women trained in social serv- 
ice—all are needed at once to meet the 
Increasing opportunities for protective 
work for girls, already begun by the 
Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties [see the Survey for December 1, 
1917]. There are at this hour more calls 
from communities for workers than the 
commission can meet. There is need for 
a protective bureau, properly staffed, in 
every extra-cantonment zone. 

The staff, called protective officers, 
must be women who can observe condi- 
tions on the streets; take back to their 
homes girls found loitering near camps; 
locate any missing girls and make inves- 
tigations concerning them, and do all 
possible personal work with girls in 
these localities. They must know also 
how to observe what degree of obedience 
is being given to city ordinances affect- 
ing moving-picture houses and dance 
halls, the lighting of parks and streets, 
and the control of automobiles. 

The work needs houses of detention 
and just the right women to take charge 
of them. It needs probation officers and 
policewomen who can approach the task 
from the angle of the courts and cooper- 
ate with the agencies for law enforce- 
ment. It needs women with hospital 
social service experience who can per- 
suade the girls already infected with a 
venereal disease to accept immediate 
hospital treatment. And finally, it 
needs women who wish to be trained 
for such work. 

The committee on protective work 
will offer in New York city next 
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summer a course of training similar to 
that given by Maude E. Miner at the 
New York School of Philanthropy last 
fall. Courses will be given in other 
cities, also, in order to train both 
workers and teachers of other workers. 
Application blanks and information may 
be had of Miss Miner, chairman, care of 
Commission’on Training Camp Activi- 
ties, 19th and G streets, Washington, 
Dic; 


RECONSTRUCTION AFTER 
THE WAR 

HE right to commit unlimited 

sabotage” is what employers and 
workers alike claim for themselves, ac- 
cording to Prof. Thorstein Veblen, of 
the University of Missouri, who spoke 
last week at the annual meeting of the 
National Institute of Social Sciences in 
New York city, on the subject Recon- 
struction after the War. Both employer 
and employe act in support of what each 
conceives to be his vested rights, said 
Professor Veblen. The result is two sets 
of “incompatible or mismated vested in- 
terests” and the resulting struggle works 
out as “a running campaign of sabot- 
age.” 

This arrangement has about run its 
course; control of industry by business 
men in behalf of vested interest has, said 
Professor Veblen, “proven itself bank- 
rupt.” In the reconstruction to come 
after the war two things should be done. 
First, there should be no control of in- 
dustry on the ground of ownership 
alone. Unless the owner is personally 
and directly engaged in carrying on the 
industry in question, his ownership 
should avail him nothing so far as power 
of direction is concerned. Second, any 
industry that has been so standardized 
and reached such a routine as to be “con- 
trolled from the office by the ordinary 
methods of accounting” should be pub- 
licly owned. 

John B. Andrews, of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, had 
three main planks in his after-war pro- 
gram. ‘The things of chief importance, 
he said, will be regularization of em- 
ployment, which will involve an ade- 
quate system of public employment agen- 
cies, further extension of the principle of 
workmen’s compensation, and the pas- 
sage of health insurance legislation. 
These three things, designed to meet the 
most important hazards of employment, 
will be especially necessary, Dr. An- 
drews said, upon the demobilization of 
the troops. He told of the plans that 
are already on foot in England looking 
to the replacement in industry of the 
men now in the army. To prevent the 
unemployment that would follow the 
sudden return to civil life of several 
million men, England will, Dr. An- 
drews said, demobilize at such a rate as 
will not glut the labor market. She 
may take two or three years to complete 
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her demobilization. This was contrasted 
with the situation in this country, where 
the law requires demobilization in a few 
weeks’ time. In England, also, plans are 
being made for an extensive system of 
public work, and for the placing of ex- 
soldiers on small farms. 

Robert Bruére, just returned from a 
trip through the West, where he has 
camped on the trail of the I. W. W., 
gave his interpretation of the happenings 
of the past six months in Arizona, Ore- 
gon, Washington and Montana. ‘The 
trouble is all due to a state of mind, said 
Mr. Bruére. Everywhere there is a ré- 
gime of fear that gives a flavor of appre- 
hension and suspicion to every act. The 
Arizona operators have spies in the 
offices of the unions, and the unions have 
spies in the employers’ meetings. The 
managers have a secret service organiza- 
tion working in the mines to keep down 
trouble and to accelerate production, 
and the eastern owners have a secret 
service to report on the managers. So 
widespread is the attitude of suspicion 
that Mr. Bruére never was able to con- 
vince some of the managers that he, too, 
was not a detective in the service of the 
government. 

Mr. Bruére told of the “loyalty 
leagues” that have been so active in de- 
porting men whose presence was to them 
undesirable, on the pretext that they 
were disloyal to the government. In 
these deportations, both in Arizona and 
in Montana, there have been, Mr. 
Bruére said, invasions of private rights 
quite without regard to the question of 
loyalty and on the sole ground that 
those deported were considered undesir- 
able by the business interests represented 
by the “loyalty leagues.” 

Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild, of Yale 
University, speaking on the immigrant, 
said that the war had aroused the coun- 
try to the realization that there are citi- 
zens here with a divided allegiance. He 
discussed at length the problems that im- 
migration has raised and spoke in favor 
of a strong policy of restriction. George 
Haven Putnam spoke in favor of free 
trade after the war. 


CROWDING IN THE INSANE 
HOSPITALS 
VERCROWDING in the New 
York state hospitals for the insane 
has assumed the most serious propor- 
tions in the history of the state, says the 
twenty-fifth annual report of the State 
Charities Aid Association, made public 
recently. The thirteen civil state hos- 
pitals are housing 6,900 more patients 
than they were built to provide for. 
The total capacity of these institutions 
is rated at 27,890, but the census at the 
end of the fiscal year showed that they 
actually contained 34,798—an_ over- 
crowding of 24.7 per cent. 
“No other aspect of the problem of 
adequate and satisfactory care of the in- 
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sane calls for such serious and prompt 
consideration,” says the report. “It 
grows steadily worse year by year, and 
has long since reached a point where it 
jeopardizes the standards of care and 
treatment and retards the recovery of 
patients.” 

Relief is hoped for from the Hospital 
Development Commission, created last 
spring and expected to report shortly on 
a systematic plan extending over a term 
of years. Meanwhile, the association’s 
report estimates that the ultimate cost 
of providing adequately for the insane 
and feebleminded may aggregate $20,-_ 
000,000, spread over ten years. j 


DEMOCRACY FOR THE HOME 
MISSIONS 
NE who sat through all the sessions — 
in New York last week of the — 
Home Missions Council, composed of — 
the leading Protestant Home Mission ‘| 
Societies of the United States and Can- © 
ada, came away with the firm conviction - 
that “here for the first time a national — 
inter-denominational, religious organize j 
tion has become articulately conscious of 
the goal toward which we are groping — 
—the coextension of religion and dem- b 
ocracy in a frame-work of American © 
idealism.” WA 

The atmosphere and direction of the a 
council, says our informant, may best be t d 
grasped by a glance at a typical day’s © 
program, such as the one devoted to the {4}; 
problems arising out of the war. Every | jh) 
paper, every discussion grew directly out +} 
of contemporary life. A Survey of Pop- <}y 
ulations Affected by the War covered 4 
first The Negro Migration to the Indus- — 
trial Centers of the North and East, 
by John M. Moore, secretary of the De- 
partment of Home Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, who 
spoke for the white South; President 
John Hope, of Morehouse College, At- 
lanta, who spoke for educated Negroes; — 
and Willard Beahan, superintendent 
of motive power of the Cleveland 
division of the New York Central Rail- 
road, who spoke for the northern em- 
ployer of Negro labor. Immigrant and 
Industrial Populations Under the Pres- 
sure of War was treated by the Rev. 
Charles A. Brooks, of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. Wheth- 
er the church will meet the challenge of 
war-inflated industrial communities like 
Bridgeport and Penns Grove was the 
question put; an emphatic affirmation 
was the sense of the council. 

Another session was an “open forum 
for the discussion of significant group 
movements of which a constructive pro- 
gram for home missions in the new era 
must take account.” Three movements 
were chosen: The Labor Movement 
after the War, by the Rev. Charles 
Stelzle, of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America; the 
Farmers’ Non-Partisan League, by 


iresident Crane of the North Dakota 
\zricultural Normal School, at Minot; 
id Radical Social Movement in Amer- 
a as Influenced by the War, by the 
lev. Norman M. Thomas of New 
ork. Mr. Thomas said that “radical” 
is little meaning any longer because of 
telativity, but for two and one-half 
yurs the churchmen listened with rising 
terest to stories of such modern per- 
inalities as Arturo Giovannitti, Arthur 
. Townley and Karl Liebknecht. 

' Nor was the council indifferent as to 
he 362 days of the year remaining after 
js inspirational three-day sessions. A 
‘solution that emerged from the discus- 
on looks toward the erection of the 
ouncil into an executive instead of a 
nerely deliberative body. A budget of 
19,000 was voted for the purpose of es- 
ablishing a central clearing house under 
f executive secretary. Hitherto, some 
urveys, as of foreign-born groups, have 


Vth carried out by individual boards 
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rithout the knowledge and perhaps even 

repetition of the efforts of other 
beds The new plan contemplates that 
ill such work undertaken in future by 
Adividual boards shall, through this 
entral headquarters, be made available 
Jor all agencies. In addition, it is pro- 
osed to institute a permanent scientific 
jurvey of the entire country, with refer- 
nce both to established communities and 
Ho special population groups like the Ne- 
x0, the Spanish-speaking peoples, etc., 
hich shall be made the basis of a con- 
terted program of common action by all 
ihe home mission boards during the next 
quarter-century. Another possibility is 
chat of an architectural competition un- 
Her the auspices of the Committee on 
hurch Building to meet the demand 
or a new church architecture. 


| 


WHY LABOR IS BOTH IDLE 
AND OVERWORKED 


N the very day that the surgeon- 

general of the United States army 
eported two hundred sick men in one 
amp hospital without beds, an .agent 
of the United States Department of 
Labor sent to his chief a report which 
mentioned a mattress and spring-bed 
firm laying off its workmen for lack of 
orders. 

This instance, showing how unnec- 
essary hardship to both sick and well, 
lsoldier and civilian, results from lack of 
coordination between government de- 
partments, appears in a report that has 
just been made by Marie L. Obenauer, 
head of the Women’s War Work Sec- 
tion of the United States Employment 
Service. The report covered five hun- 
dred factories in the state of New York 
which were engaged in filling war or- 
ders, and its purpose was to discover 
what the actual necessities of these firms 
sare with respect to labor. “At the out- 
set,” says the report, “it should be stated 
‘that the survey made it clear that there 
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THE DECLINE OF POVERTY 


Ve teense of the competition of war needs, we lack money for the home needs 
of our poor. We also lack men, for social work m Buffalo could show a service 
flag covered with stars. It has been said that the prayer of a strong man never is 


that his burden may be less but that his strength may be more. 


We need more 


strength and more resources for the work that must be done if we are to make 
America safe for democracy, and win our war against poverty. In this war we 


cannot afford to lower our standards. 


The poor vote. It is, therefore, good citizenship for the taxpayers to give them 
good schools, good health, and good opportunities generally for improvement. It 
is also good economy, for the city poor aid fell from $100,636 in 1877, the year this 
society was formed, to $29,295 in 1880; and even in 1916 it was $63,340, or far less 
than in the little Buffalo of forty years ago. There is also less poverty by count 
now, though the city is larger and has a larger proportion of immigrants; and this 
is true though incipient poverty is now recognized and counted, which formerly 


was ignored. 


All this is due more to community work, which attacks the causes of poverty, 
than to relief. The community work is catalogued on the following pages, not for 
display but as a pledge of more. We want to remove all weights from the lowest 
of mankind until they can rise to the full stature of which they are capable. Not 


until then will there be an end of poverty. 


From the Fortieth Annual Report of 


Frepertc ALMY, 


the Charity Organization Society of Buffalo. 


are both shortages of labor and .unem- 
ployment in the same industries in New 
York, state.” 

Certain metal industries engaged in 
less essential operations have, the report 
states, lost a large part of their com- 
mercial business, with resulting unem- 
ployment. On the other hand, there 
has been a heavy increase in war orders, 
involving castings and forgings for ord- 
nance and aeroplanes and other purposes 
directly connected with war supplies. 
In these industries there is a shortage 
of labor. Most of the short-handed in- 
dustries are grouped in the western 
part of the state, while the others are 
in the eastern part. 

“The establishment of this fact,” 
says the report, “not only explains the 
puzzling conflict of opinion as to 
whether there was or was not a short- 
age of labor in the state of New York, 
but it carries its own concrete sugges- 
tion whether by an agreement with or- 
ganized labor, covering a temporary ad- 
justment of such craft lines as are in- 
volved, the 1,600 skilled mechanics 
called for in the important war-order 
branches of the iron and steel forging 
and casting industries of the state can- 
not be supplied from the allied indus- 
tries in eastern New York which are 
not essential.to the winning of the war 
and which have been hard hit by the 
falling off of commercial orders, and 
are laying off help or running short 
time.” 

Of the five hundred factories studied, 
which employ 261,117 persons, one hun- 
dred and seventy-six are calling for ad- 
ditional labor. More than 34,000 new 
workers were wanted at the time that 
the survey was made, mostly skilled 
male labor, with places for only about 
three hundred women. ‘The report 
states that the Department of Labor 
has not been sufficiently in touch with 
the War and Navy Departments to 
know when contracts are let and to 


what firms. Consequently it has not 
been in a position to cooperate efficiently 
with respect to labor supplies. 

A very interesting suggestion is made 
as to the use of the railroads, now that 
they are managed by the government, 
to help in the proper distribution of 
labor. The report says: ‘While the 
distance between the cities in which 
there is a labor shortage and_ those 
where there are industries laying off 
labor are not great, the transportation 


is a material item, and if it becomes. 


necessary to shift labor from New York 
city or more distant points, the railroad 
fare becomes a problem. The circum- 
stance suggests this concrete question: 
With the government controlling the 
railroads, is it feasible to make arrange- 
ments. whereby transportation charges 
for workers on war orders would be 
borne equally by the government and 
the manufacturer if the worker stayed 
a certain period?” 


HISTORICAL RESEARCH IN 
HOUSING 
LITERARY curiosity and a 
monument to the imperturbability 
of the British temper in war time is the 
report just issued by the Royal Com- 
mission on the Housing of the Indus- 
trial Population of Scotland (Cd 8731, 
4 sh. net). Though appointed in Octo- 
ber, 1912, and reporting on September 
11, 1917 (in 460 pages), this commis- 
sion has not a word to say on the effect 
of the war on housing conditions, other 
than in the single sentence, in the ma- 
jority report, “they [bad conditions] 
will not disappear in many districts at 
the close of the war, for existing works 
have been and are being established in 
order to cope with the permanent devel- 
opment of industry,’ and a brief refer- 
ence to “‘after-war policy” in the mi- 
nority report, which has no special rela- 
tion to war conditions. 
None of the figures given for over- 
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crowding date later than 1911 (the last 
census), and the commission expressly 
states that ‘““we do not propose to deal 
under this head with the causes of over- 
crowding.” It is estimated that 235,990 
new houses will be required in the next 
fourteen years, not allowing for the 
shortage accumulated since 1911, and 
during that fourteen-year period. Only 
one page is devoted to the relation of 
bad housing to the industrial unrest. 
One is accustomed in similar British re- 
ports to minority reports advocating the 
taxation of the unearned increment in 
land values. Here for the first time the 
position is reversed, and the minority 
gives reasons for opposing land taxation. 


THE MEANEST BOY AND THE 
COURTS 


F it be true, as announced, that a 

committee of the Chicago Boys’ 
Brotherhood Republic is on tour mak- 
ing a search for the ‘“‘meanest boy,” 
opinions will differ as to the best use to 
be made of this phenomenon in child 
psychology when found. Merely to re- 
form the boy himself will doubtless not 
appeal to most people as repaying so ex- 
pensive a mission. It will be hoped that 
something may be forthcoming in the 
way of a general improvement in the 
treatment of wrongdoers. ‘he “mean- 
est boy” will very likely prove to be an 
offender, possibly with more than one 
conviction to his score. How the 
courts have handled his case, and what 
society has done to draw the sting of his 
waywardness, will be no less interesting 
subjects than his own abnormal pro- 
clivities, 

To direct the attention of these ex- 
plorers to any one locality would be in- 
vidious. Perhaps they would not err 
if they looked first in places where ju- 
venile courts, probation officers and the 
other modern methods of extending 
friendliness and sympathy to “bad” 
children have not been tried. A picture 
of just such a community has been 
drawn. in the past few days by John R. 
Shilladv, director of the department of 
prevention of the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Charities and Correction in 
Westchester county, New York. ‘This 
county is merely typical of many others 
throughout the nation where the treat- 
ment of youthful wrongdoers has 
lagged behind the modern understand- 
ing of children. 

Children in Westchester county are 
subject, first, to too many jurisdictions. 
Eighty-six courts have power at present 
to deal with them. Seventy of these are 
justices of the peace in towns, twelve 
are village justices and four are city 
magistrates. No imagination is required 
to tell one that the treatment accorded 
children in these diverse and manifold 
courtrooms is not likely to be tinged 
with much of the conception that chil- 
dren are only partly responsible for their 
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wrongdoing and that they are entitled 
to protection as well as to discipline by 
courts. 

In most parts of the county children 
are not summoned informally to appear 
before the judge but are arrested official- 
ly on warrants, by police officers, just 
as if they were adults charged with 
crime. Neither is there any careful 
looking into the child’s conduct before 
trial, in order that the court may have 
the advantage of knowing the condi- 
tions under which he lives, his associa- 
tions and temptations, and the probable 
causes of his offense. When tried, the 
child is seldom brought into a sympa- 
thetic and informal atmosphere, in a 
place devoid of court formality and set 
apart for hearing only children’s cases. 
In the whole of Westchester county 
there is no separate building for this 
purpose, though separate chambers are 
used in a few places. For the most part, 
the physical surroundings and procedure 
with children is the same as that for 
the most sodden adult “rounders.” ‘The 
court does not try to win their trust and 
induce them to confide in it. Instead, 
it applies the rigid principles of the 
criminal law. Children in the chief 
city of the county are required to come 
into a building housing the police head- 
quarters, to which is attached the city 
jail. 

Only in the cities of Yonkers and 
Mt. Vernon—suburbs of New York— 
are there paid probation officers. White 
Plains has the services of a woman who 
combines this work with other duties 
and New Rochelle has a_ volunteer 
officer. These officers, needless to say, 
have more than they can do. ‘The rest 
of the county, comprising 45 per cent 
of its population and containing eighty- 
two of the courts handling children’s 
cases, is without such expert and nec- 
essary assistance. The work of these 
courts is necessarily, says Mr. Shillady, 
a “blind stab in the dark.” No one in- 
quires into the real rather than the su- 
perficial causes of the child’s wayward- 
ness, no one exercises that friendly su- 
pervision over him that sets so many 
children right, no one adjusts the circum- 
stances of his life to his needs. No one 
calls into play the aid of other child- 
welfare agencies in the county. Courts 
“oo it alone,’ instil the “fear of the 
law” and of punishment into the child 
and call this justice, and if they are oc- 
casionally moved to lenience, they ex- 
press this attitude in the admonition 
“never to do it again” or in the generous 
decision, often ill-advised and harmful, 
to give the child ‘one more chance.” 
The chance given is too frequently the 
chance to return to old associations and 
environment without a friendly hand or 
eye to keep him straight. 

Small wonder, therefore, that among 
even the children of Westchester coun- 
ty there is a large number of repeaters. 
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In one court where records are kept, 93 
out of 151 children, or 62 per cent, had 
been in court more than once; their 
total appearances numbered 388, or an 
average of more than four times each, 
The hasty character of decisions in the - 
courts outside the cities, where proba- ) 
tion officers are not found, is indicates 
by the fact that 27 per cent of the chil- 
dren who appeared before these courts 
were committed to institutions, as com: 
pared with only 10 per cent in the city 
courts. ag | 

These are only some of the defects i in 
the treatment of youthful offenders in 
Westchester county. The population 
of this county is 225,000; it would seem 
that so thickly settled an area might 
provide more enlightened protection for 
its children. To secure this is the put- 
pose of Mr. Shillady’s study. The com- || 
mittee on charities and corrections’ of | 
the county Board of Supervisors now. 
has it under advisement. 

Meanwhile, if the search for the } 
“meanest boy” results in uncovering | 
similar neglect elsewhere, or in stirring | 
the consciences of other communities to | 
improvement, it may not prove to have | 
been so Quixotic an undertaking ‘as. 
many persons will at first thought res 
gard it. 


A GREAT NEW INDUSTRY 
DISCOVERED | 

: 

i 


oe HAT is our greatest national in- 


dustry?” Sir Leo Chiozza Money, 

the British economist, once asked an au- | 
dience and, after keeping it guessing for | 
a while, pained it as—the shoddy in- || 
dustry. He was able to show by means | 
of statistics that the great mass of the | 
“poor” in their household furnishings, | 
their clothes, their fuel and certain)| 
articles of diet lived largely on scraps, 
remnants and byproducts of the great | 
staple industries. i 
Considering the multiform uses of old | 
rubber, the fat obtained from sewage, the | 
materiale that go into board and paper 
and, on the other hand, the uses to which 
these two materials are now put, the | 
composition of the average cheap suiting 
material, the short hair used in bedding, 
the doubtful composition of felt hats, the | 
new uses of cereal husks, straw, refuse | 
of quarry and mine, byproducts of coke, 
iron, steel and other metal scrap—the 
description of this age as an age of | 
shoddy is not, perhaps, so very inappro- | 
priate in this country either. 
According to a pamphlet of the United | 
States Geological Survey on Secondary | 
Metals in 1916, the total value of re- | 
covered scrap metal of all kinds in the | 
United States was $114,304,930 in 1915 | 
and, owing to the additional economy | 
imposed by the war and high prices, rose | 
to $265,377,356 in 1916. In 1916, 350,- 
000 tons of copper, equal to over one- 
third the volume mined during the year, | 
96,300 tons of lead, about 17 per cent | 
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of the quantity mined, 115,000 tons of 
zinc, about 16 per cent of the quantity 
mined, were recovered by melting for 
new uses. 

Enormous quantities of metal scrap 
and shavings formerly thrown away 
which it does not pay to melt down, are 
now pressed into solid bricks which serve 
many useful industrial purposes. The 
extent to which old gold and silver scrap, 
including spoons, tooth fillings and jew- 
elry, enters into the trade of the nation 
will be realized by the fact that no less 
than $20,000,000 worth of these precious 
metals were recovered in 1916. 

Owing to the conservation campaign 
of the government and the general neces- 
sity of saving, the figures for 1917 will 
be even higher. The days of the rag- 
and-bone man truly are gone. First the 
Salvation Army and other philanthropic 
agencies, such as the Goodwill Industries 
of Boston and Brooklyn, desiring to offer 
employment to men and women more or 
less handicapped in the struggle for life, 
discovered the industrial possibilities of 
junk. Now business itself has made the 
discovery and is turning it to its own 
profit. Such journals as the American 
Metal Market, the Daily Metal Re- 
porter, the Waste Trade Journal, the 
Metal Industry and others, according to 
the Annalist, are entirely devoted to the 
interests of this, the “greatest national 
industry.” 


SCHOOL AND CITY IN WAR 
SERVICE 

HE School of Applied Social 

Sciences of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity is cooperating with the American 
Red Cross and local committees of the 
Council of National Defense in a se- 
ries of courses of training for volunteers 
in emergency social service and public 
health nursing. To furnish as rapidly as 
possible nurses trained for health work 
in war time, the school will allow can- 
didates to enter upon their work on the 
beginning of the second half-year in 
February instead of limiting the en- 
trance to the autumn semester only. It 
is expected that an emergency welfare 
center will soon be opened in the univer- 
sity’s public health district as the first 
unit of a city-wide plan to extend this 
service as rapidly as may'be to all health 
centers of the city. 

The training course in civilian relief 
is directed by Helen W. Hanchette of 
the Associated Charities, and will cover 
six weeks’ work. ‘The announcement 
of this course says: “If such work is to 
avoid unwarranted intrusion upon the 
legitimate privacy of family life and if 
unnecessary humiliation to its bene- 
ficiaries is to be avoided, it must be done 
by those who appreciate the nature of 
the problem and know how the work 
of relief can be done sympathetically and 
efficiently.” 

The course for emergency social serv- 


ice includes four lectures a week by the 
commissioner of health, probation ofh- 
cers, representatives of the Bureau of 
Child Hygiene, of various settlements, 
charitable and nursing societies, the Ed- 
ucational Alliance and instructors in 
the School of Applied Social Science. 
The topics discussed include war-time 
conditions in cities, fighting microbes 
and the cost of living, the foreigner and 
his problems, the vicissitudes of the fam- 
ily, women and children in industry. 
Many aspects of settlement work make 
a group of lectures by themselves, so 
also, aspects of child welfare and public 
health work. 


SALESMANSHIP THROUGH 
EDUCATION 

OW the Boston School of Sales- 
manship has developed in the past 
twelve years is the subject of a pamphlet 
written by Helen R. Norton, associate 
director of the school, and published by 
the federal Bureau of Education under 
the title, Department-Store Education. 
Beginning in an effort to train eight 
girls who came because they could not 
find positions and were too young to be 
more than cash girls, when the course 
was finished, the Boston school can now 
claim partnership with eight large stores 
in Boston, who select their most promis- 
ing saleswomen to enter the class and 
pay them while they learn; while the de- 
mand from stores throughout the coun- 
try has led to the establishment of a 
course of training for teachers in the 
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school, and to the appointment of Lu- 
cinda W. Prince, director of the school, 
as director of a department of education 
of the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation. 

Four achievements may be set down 
to the credit of this experiment in voca- 
tional training. First, it has had a defi- 
nite influence on the vocation itself as 
indicated by the appointment of its 
graduates as educational directors in 
large stores in several cities in recogni- 
tion of the fundamental idea, expressed 
by Miss Norton, that “everyone in the 
store should be training someone else, 
or be trained by someone else.”” Second, 
it has influenced the public schools in 
developing similar cooperative training 
classes. “Third, it has demonstrated the 
necessity for training teachers as part 
of the scheme for training saleswomen, 
recognizing vocational training as essen- 
tially an educational process which must 
be based on sound educational methods. 
Fourth, it has shown the value of a slow 
development based on a twofold analy- 
sis of the pupil and her needs, and the 
job and its actual content and relation- 
ships. 

’ Commissioner of Education Claxton 
describes the plan as one example of “‘an 
interesting survival of apprenticeship in- 
struction, embodying modern methods of 
classroom work.” ‘The report impresses 


the reader as an illustration also of cer- 
tain methods of attack and certain prin- 
ciples of growth applicable to training 
in many other vocations. 


A MopeERN PurRGATORY 
By Carlo de Fornaro. Mitchell Kenner- 
ley. 178 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 
Survey, $1.33. 


Carlo de Fornaro is the cartoonist, 
writer and revolutionary who was con- 
victed in New York courts in 1909 of 
having libeled a powerful Mexican 
friend of Porfirio Diaz, in his book, 
Diaz, Czar of Mexico. Fornaro was sen- 
tenced to a year in the New York peni- 
tentiary on Blackwell’s Island, and ac- 
tually served there from December, 
1909, to October, 1910. A Modern 
Purgatory is a description of conditions 
on the island, and of the effect of the 
author’s trial and imprisonment upon 
him. 

As a chapter in the spiritual experi- 
ences of a sensitive soul subjected to bru- 
tal and degrading punishment, the book 
is interesting, but neither subtle nor de- 
tailed enough to rank as_ literature. 
Fornaro reserves the best efforts of his 


pen for describing the life of prisoners 
in the penitentiary. The book would 
have been more in point if it had come 
out when its contents would have been 
news. Fornaro’s tales of tyrannizing 
cruelty, of unnecessary persecution of 
prisoners, of leering, foul-mouthed keep- 
ers and warden, of sheer senseless stu- 
pidity and brutishness exhibited by those 
in authority, and of downright savagery 
in the neglect of cleanliness and health, 


‘would have made interesting reading 


and might have constituted a public 
service when Patrick A. Whitney was 
commissioner of correction and “‘Paddy” 
Hayes was warden. ‘This is not to ex- 
tend full credibility to all that Fornaro 
writes; he paints at all times with the 
artist’s love of a picture, never with the 
scientist’s love of accurate statement. 
Nevertheless, we have sufficient testi- 
mony to the one-time truth of much that 
he avers. 

Fortunately, however, Blackwell’s Is- 
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land has since been cast on better days. 
Katharine B, Davis and Burdette G. 
Lewis, as commissioners, have success- 
ively brought the modern humanitarian 
touch to it; under them, wardens have 
come and gone. Doubtless the place is 
not yet all that it should be—its con- 
struction and cell blocks alone would 
prevent that; but it can at least plead 
“Not guilty” to many of Fornaro’s in- 
dictments. 

There is one matter touched upon in 
the book about which it would be in- 
teresting to have some present-day evi- 
dence. This is the third degree, as 
practiced by modern police authorities. 
Fornaro describes an accused man as 
telling how he was brought, after pass- 
ing two days and nights in a cell with- 
out food and water, into the presence of 
several masked detectives. Stripped to 
his bare skin, he was compelled to stand 
on a metal rack with burning-hot points 
until he attempted to jump off, when 
the whole gang of sleuths assaulted him, 
beat and kicked him, and forced him 
back. After several hours of this treat- 
ment he fell to the floor in a faint. No 
date or names are given, and the story 
may be the grossest exaggeration. Nev- 
ertheless, the third degree is still de- 
fended and practiced, not only in New 
York city but elsewhere; the story may 
be the simple truth. Perhaps Mayor 
Hylan and his new police commissioner, 
Lieut. Richard E. Enright, will be the 
first to look into the matter. 

Winturop D. LANE. 


CONTEMPORARY THEORIES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


By Frederick C. Mills. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 178 pp. Price $2; by mail of the 
Survey $2.10. 


Professor Mills’ volume is so strictly 
a compilation or narrative of theories, 
rather than a critical treatment of their 
merits, that one finds it difficult to con- 
dense into a book review the gist of his 
study. Reading page after page of 
theory about unemployment so well crys- 
tallized as to have already achieved 
what Professor Mills rightly character- 
izes as an orthodoxy, one cannot help 
but wonder that we in America have 
been so slow to apply these “orthodox” 
theories during or prior to our late un- 
employment crisis. 

Although the ground covered is fa- 
miliar to students of the problem, Sur- 
vEY readers will be most interested in 
the chapter on Contemporary English 
Theories of Unemployment and Unem- 
ployment Relief, especially as the author 
explains that “to review in detail the 
various American theories . . would 
constitute in large part a mere repeti- 
tion . . of the various opinions held 
by English writers, repetition . 
not only . . . of form, but largely of 
fact also.” 

The four orthodox theories of the 
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causes of unemployment are described 
under the heads: the loss and lack of 
industrial quality, industrial fluctuations, 
the reserve of labor, and the personal 
factor. ‘The author dismisses from con- 
sideration the theory of a “labor sur- 
plus” as not being widely held today. 

Under loss and lack of industrial qual- 
ity, authorities are quoted in support of 
the opposing contentions that the intro- 
duction of new processes, or the regional 
shift in the location of an industry or 
group of industries, occasion merely tem- 
porary distress, as is held by Beveridge 
and the majority of the Poor Law Com- 
mission, and that these changes are 
among the important “frictions of in- 
dustrial life,’ as is held by the Webbs, 
the minority of the Poor Law Commis- 
sion, and by John Richardson. J. A. 
Hobson’s midway view is cited—that 
“elasticity of demand” is the determining 
factor as to whether in a particular 
trade the introduction of machinery will 
increase or diminish unemployment. All 
agree that the “‘changeability of the in- 
dustrial process imposes upon the modern 
workman a degree of mobility and 
adaptability never exacted from his pre- 
decessors.”’ 

Relative to age as a factor in the loss 
of industrial quality, the consensus of 
opinion is shown to be that men are not 
dismissed from their positions at present 
any more frequently than in the past but 
that getting back into industry after 
middle age is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult. Rowntree and Lasker’s evidence 
in their study of unemployment in the 
town of York is held to be conclusive 
on this point. 

On the influence on unemployment of 
a lack of industrial training the views 
of the Minority Report, N. B. Dearle, 
Professor Pigou and Cyril Jackson are 
given most attention. Beveridge opposes 
the Minority Report view that “the 
mass of unemployment is continually be- 
ing recruited by a stream of young men 
from industries which rely upon boy 
labor and turn it adrift at manhood 
without any general or special industrial 
qualifications’ by the contention that 
this system of juvenile unemployment 
may determine the incidence of unem- 
ployment but is of small effect upon the 
volume. 

Beveridge’s departure from the minor- 
ity’s view is that while the lack of indus- 
trial training may facilitate casual labor, 
which Beveridge holds to be due to the 
lack of organization in the labor market, 
it does not cause it, and therefore is a 
minor factor in the solution of “under- 
employment” which, again, he holds to 
be the fundamental aspect of the unem- 
ployment problem. 

Professor Pigou’s view is cited that 
“the determinant upon which the aver- 
age amount of unemployment depends is 
found in the number of workpeople of 
the lowest grade, so ill-endowed by na- 
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ture and education as to be incapable of 
really efficient work, that exist in any 
country, as compared with its general 
wealth.” 

N. B. Dearle has quite another the- 
ory, viz., that the lack of industrial 
training helps to determine the amount 
as well as the incidence of unemploy- 
ment. In the absence of steady, skilled 
hands, he argues, employers utilize large 
numbers of lower grade, irregularly em- 
ployed laborers. The availability of the 
labor supply determines which of two 
methods the employer will use, whether 
with skilled labor he will manufacture 
higher grade goods or with unskilled 
workers turn to inferior products, either 
of which methods will usually result in 
the same amount of net profit to him. 
Dearle’s most important contribution is 
his exposition of the thesis that a too 
plentiful labor supply results in irregu- 
larity of employment, wasteful produc- 
tion and bad training methods, the 
whole occasioning a vicious interaction 
between unemployment and faulty in- 
dustrial training. 

Cyril Jackson’s survey of boy labor 
convinced him of the difficulty boys find 
“fn securing permanent work of a satis- 
factory character, and the degenerating 
effect of the work they do get not only 
negatively in failing to train them, but 
positively in breaking down character 
and sense of responsibility.” 

The organization of boy labor and 
the reorganization of general education 
and of industrial training are the two 
main remedies proposed for these latter 
evils. Compulsory, technical and physi- 
cal training for unemployed juveniles up 
to age 19 are advocated by Rowntree 
and Lasker. Dearle’s advocacy of a 
system of reorganized and supervised 
workshop apprenticeship is counterbal- 
anced by Dunlap and Denman’s conten- 
tion that the plan of giving all boys a 
technical training is absurd since there 
is, they say, “a real demand for a great 
deal of low-skilled labor.’ 

The Minority Report proposes the 
most drastic scheme of any reviewed: 
that no boy under the age of 15 shall 
be employed in any occupation whatso- 
ever; no youth under the age of 18 shall 
be employed more than 30 hours per 
week; all youths between the age of 15 
and 18 shall attend a compulsory con- 
tinuation school giving physical and in- 
dustrial training 30 hours per week. 
Beveridge counters on all the disputants 
by urging that the real remedies lie in 
a better organization of the labor 
market, with an extension of labor mar- 
ket organization into the schools, 

The second factor in the orthodox 
analysis — industrial fluctuations — is 
treated in familiar fashion. John A. 
Hobson’s admonition against frittering 
away the unity of a great subject by a 
study of detailed facts is a welcome oasis 
in a desert of economic neutrality. He 
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argues that the existence of surplus in- 


comes not earned by the recipients dis- 
turbs the “right proportion” between 
spending and saving in an industrial 
community and advocates as preventives 
of unemployment, the taxation of un- 
earned incomes, the money so secured to 
be dispensed in raising the standard of 


_ public life, the raising of wages, the gen- 


eral shortening of hours and the removal 
from the labor market of juvenile work- 
ers, inefficients and weaklings. 

Proposals for taking up the slack of 
labor due to seasonal and cyclical fluc- 
tuations are most definitely made by 
Rowntree and Lasker and by the min- 
ority of the Poor Law Commission, af- 
forestation and land reclamation being 
the two main proposals made for this 
purpose. The former authors’ proposal 
of a “decentralization of town popula- 
tion” is cited among the more important 
remedial palliatives. 

Beveridge’s classic and now familiar 
analysis of the causes of the existence of 
a labor reserve and the theoretical argu- 
ments for a national system of labor ex- 
changes, now an established fact in 
England, are the central subjects treated 
under the third of the orthodox theories 
of the causes of unemployment. Bever- 
idge’s analysis is ‘that the number of 
workers who gather in any given center 
of the labor market will tend to equal 
the maximum number who may be able 
to find employment in that center’ and 
“that if each employer maintains his 
own center of employment, a separate 
reserve will be built up for each of 
them.” Dock employment is the most 
familiar example of the condition. A 
high wage level, unemployment insur- 
ance or elasticity of hours are the ex- 
pedients advocated to insure a normal 
reserve to meet the fluctuations of labor 
demand without distress ensuing, — to- 
gether with a pooling of demand and 
supply through labor exchanges. The 
compulsory hiring of men through the 
national labor exchanges for irregular 
work is the Webbs’ contribution to this 
phase of the subject, excluding only men 
who are hired for at least one month. 
Halving of boy labor, reduction of the 
hours of labor of railway and tramway 
servants and “mothers’ allowances’’ to 
permit the withdrawal from industry 
of wage-earning mothers, complete the 
catalog of remedies, these three being 
the familiar but only partially realized 
proposals of the Minority Report. 

Current theories about the unemploy- 
able and a discussion of the theories of 
unemployment insurance conclude the 
chapter, no new points being brought 
out and no review of the workings of 
the British national insurance act being 
attempted. 

The distinctive features of American 
theory treated grow out of the factors 
of immigration and migratory labor. 
Opposing theories of immigration as a 
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true cause of unemployment and as 
merely incidental are described, as held 
in the first instance by the United States 
Immigration Commission (1911) and 
the American Federation of Labor, and 
in the second by Isaac Hourwich, Leis- 
erson and others. Recent literature 
(1908 to 1914) concerning the floating 
laborer is reviewed, and a survey made 
of the vagrancy laws of the various 
states. 

The danger of a treatment of theory, 
unchecked by a knowledge of what actu- 
ally has happened, is illustrated by the 
author’s assertion that “New York state 
has established a farm colony for tramps 
and vagrants,” whereas there exists only 
a site and an inactive board of managers. 
An omission of note is R. Williams’ 
First Year’s Working of the Liverpool 
Docks Scheme. 

JoHN R. SHILLapy. 


MILITARISM 
By Karl Liebknecht. B. W. Huebsch. 
178 pp. Price $1; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $1.10. 


When this book appeared in 1907 it 
was suppressed and its author was sen- 
tenced to a year and a half in jail. Its 
bold arraignment of militarism should 
do much to assist in understanding those 
among the Germans who will most need 
to be counted upon if their country is 
ever to be democratized. As a friend of 
the author says in the introduction: 
“Liebknecht raised his voice in behalf of 
a German republic when those who now 
declare that the only way to end the 
war is by making Germany a republic, 
supported and encouraged the German 
monarchy.” 

The work, while mainly an attack on 
the militarism of Germany, is not con- 
fined to the system in that country. Its 
thesis is that every ruling class every- 
where seeks to maintain its rule by force. 
“Militarism is not specifically a capital- 
istic institution,’ though it is true that 
“capitalism develops, like every other 
society divided in classes, a kind of mili- 
tarism peculiar to itself,” e. g., univer- 
sal military service, or a large constabu- 
lary or police force for use against the 
masses. While other causes may and do 
contribute to the making of war, “for 
capitalism war is indeed ‘a part of God’s 
world-order.’ ” 

In Germany, “though modern milita- 
rism is but an institution of our capital- 
ist society, it is none the less true that 
it is an institution which has almost suc- 
ceeded in becoming independent, an end 
in itself.” The chapters in which Lieb- 
knecht details the sins of this institution 
supply material now familiar enough. 
He describes with particular warmth 
conscription as a means of imbuing the 
populace with the spirit of slavish 
obedience. 

Like a good Hegelian, however, he 
believes that the system is doomed to 
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destruction because of inherent self-con- 
tradiction. Militarism has the double 
task of fighting a foreign foe and of sup- 
pressing initiative at home. ‘War train- 
ing. demands ever more imperatively a 
continuously growing measure of initia- 
tive on the part of the soldier. As a 
‘watchdog of capital,’ however, the sol- 
dier does not require any initiative, is 
not even allowed to possess it. In short, 
war against the foreign foe requires men, 
war against the foe at home, slaves, 
machines. Here we see clearly a 
potential self-destruction of militarism.” 

Karl Liebknecht’s own courageous 
opposition to the system in his country 
would seem to indicate that something 
more personal than an inherent self-con- 
tradiction is needed if the fulfilment of 
the prophecy is not to be too long and 
too tragically deferred. Written a dec- 
ade ago, this book warns its readers even — 
then how the evil is spreading. It cites 
(p. 51) how “England and also Amer- 
ica (a country in which the standing 
army was increased from 27,000 to 
about 61,000 men from 1896 to 1906, 
where the number of men in the war 
navy was doubled, the war budget mul- 
tiplied by two and a half, and the navy 
budget by three in the same space of 
time, and where Mr. Taft asked for one 
hundred millions more for 1907) are 
being increasingly pushed into the paths 
of the militarism of the European con- © 
tinent.”” 

While the book perhaps overempha- 
sizes the part played by the class struggle 
in creating modern armaments, its 
words deserve the most careful heeding. 
One closes its covers with the fervent 
wish that all the chambers of commerce, 
all the editors, preachers and professors 
now calling for a vigorous continuation 
of the war to crush militarism in Ger- 
many were as convinced that when this 
war is ended, militarism everywhere is 
to go. 

Henry NEUMANN. 


PERMANENT VALUES IN EDUCATION 
By Kenneth Richmond. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 125 pp. Price $1.25; by mai! of the 
Survey $1.33. 


“Real philosophies, good and bad alike, 
have issue in acts.”” Kenneth Richmond, 
the English author of Permanent Values 
in Education, believes this to be the 
paramount educational lesson of the 
great war. Germany today is “the gi- 
gantic and obvious case.” After fifty 
years of teaching, her national philos- 
ophy has borne fruit in national action. 
Onlookers have been first incredulous 
and then amazed and even yet cannot 
read the writing on the wall, that ideals 
are the truly potent forces in education. 

This brief volume deserves a wide 
reading in our country where an ever 
increasing preoccupation with the details 
of educational method has its hold on 
the best mental material of our schools. 
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In his able introduction Mr. Clutton- 
Brock says: “We are always talking 
about the minds of those who are to be 
educated, but in doing so we are apt to 
forget the mind of the educator. Yet 
every weakness in his mind is sure to be- 
tray itself in his teaching.” What is the 
prevailing weakness in the minds of 
American teachers today? Is it not a 
reluctance or inability to think in terms 
of ultimate aims? Are not the results 
of such weakness everywhere visible in 
the unmoral atmosphere of our schools? 
Are we not defending our children on 
the battlefields of Europe and at the 
same time leaving them defenseless be- 
fore the ideals of a Nietsche? We speak 
confidently of a defeated Germany. 
Have we forgotten how captivity has led 
captive more than once in the history of 
our world? 

Mr. Richmond’s thesis is the recogni- 
tion of permanent values in past educa- 
tional experience, their re-interpretation 
in terms of the modern world, and their 
integration as the basis of our educa- 
tional philosophy that shall be adequate 
for the teacher in whose hands the sha- 
ping of the future is to be. His book is 
addressed to his countrymen. He speaks 
more than once of a national philosophy, 
but this dces not limit his scope. His 
vision is too clear and the “permanent 
values in education” are of universal sig- 
nificance. ‘They are international ideals 
that take shape on his pages even as the 
problems he recognizes are international. 

Of special interest is the brilliant 
chapter on Rousseau and the ideal of 
liberty, and the introduction by A. Clut- 
ton-Brock ably supplements the argu- 
ment of the book itself. 

JEAN LEE Hunt. 


A DieTary COMPUTER 

By Amy Elizabeth Pope. G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. 170 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 

SurvEY, $1.35. 

The time is not long past when appe- 
tite was considered a sufficient guide in 
the selection of food. If a man liked 
meat it was provided for him almost to 
the exclusion of other foods. If he dis- 
liked bread or other starchy foods his 
dietary was made up without them. The 
poor ate what was cheap or easily ob- 
tained. Vague injunctions were issued 
to the sick that they should eat less sugar 
or less meat, but the actual amount de- 
sirable was left more or less to personal 
and uninstructed initiative. 

A healthy appetite and the habits of 
generally accepted custom have in many 
instances produced what in modern par- 
lance is termed a well-balanced meal, 
though all too frequently personal taste, 
poverty or ignorance produced disastrous 
results. The value of accuracy which is 
being emphasized in many fields has of 
recent years in the field of dietetics as- 
sumed a wholly new importance. 

Miss Pope’s latest book, A Practical 
Dietary Computer, is designed to assist 


the nurse principally by means of a se- 
ries of well-arranged tables to apply ac- 
curacy to the feeding of children and of 
older people. 

Though written, according to the 
preface, primarily for nurses, the book 
should be useful to anyone endeavoring 
to apportion the various food values of 
a meal scientifically. Many of the tables 
in slightly different form are, of course, 
to be found in other books, but in no 
one is just the same information obtain- 
able. 

Recipes with the caloric value of each 
ingredient are simply arranged. ‘The 
tables of foods giving percentages of the 
various foodstuffs give also in adjoining 
columns the number of grams to the 
ounce for each food as well as the num- 
ber of calories. 

The little book may well find a place 
on the reference shelves of all libraries 
used by nurses and those interested in 
home economics. 

Mary S. GARDNER. 


DISASTERS AND THE AMERICAN RED Cross IN 
DISASTER RELIEF 


By J. Byron Deacon. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. 230 pp. Price $.75; by mail of the 
Survey §.81. 


Mr. Deacon shows that, as great dis- 
asters involving many human beings are 
proved to be frequent, there should be 
real knowledge of how relief work can 
best be organized and made effective. 
He would have a continuing body the 
depository for such knowledge and able 
to send trained people to the scenes of 
the larger disasters. He rightly empha- 
sizes trained relief givers. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross is alone qualified to be 
such a source of knowledge and trained 
efficiency. Mr. Deacon makes plain that, 
while disasters differ, some destroying 
bread-winners and shattering families, 
others merely destroyitzg property, it is 
always essential that human suffering in 
the first crisis should be prevented as far 
as possible by prompt and adequate, if 
also indiscriminate, immediate relief. 
There should, of course, be no needless 
delay in the work of rehabilitation; that 
is, of helping families to return, as best 
they may, to normal life. For rehabili- 
tation, registration is mecessary and a 
study of each family’s individual prob- 
lems and aspirations. 

Mr. Deacon is entirely right in per- 
ceiving that the family is not only the 
unit to be kept in mind, but that it is the 
senior partner in every well-conducted 
relief enterprise, a relief committee, 
however intelligent and well supplied 
with funds, being only an assistant. 

All relief funds, according to Mr. 
Deacon, should be promptly unified, 
“free lance’’ relief agencies being elim- 
inated. With the funds concentrated, a 
relief organization should be created. 
The. organization should not be rigid, 
because it is not permanent, but flexible 
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that it may supply immediate wants, it 
may also in due course undertake to 
master the problems so that such imme- 
diate wants must ‘disappear. Commit- 
tees for food, clothing and emergency 
shelter are clearly needed, but these, al- 
most as soon as really efficient, should be 
merged in the work of rehabilitation, 
which should both reduce through 


knowledge of individual families the 


people waiting in line for necessities and 
should help them in providing perma- 
nent support, which should be, if pos- 
sible, self-support. 

Mr. Deacon cites relief work after 
various disasters—the Eastland, ‘Titanic 
and Volturno wrecks, the Cherry Mine 
explosion, the Triangle shirtwaist fire in 
New York, the earthquake at San Fran- 
cisco in 1906, the floods in Ohio in 1913. 

In connection with one disaster he 
says the relief givers learned that their 
relief was inadequate by the complaints 
of the beneficiaries. ‘This seems hardly 
safe. Usually those who need most 
complain least, and vice versa. Mr. 
Deacon clearly knows the Triangle 
shirtwaist disaster better than the San 
Francisco, which was one hundred times 
as large. His review is throughout im- 
personal. The reader gets little con- 
ception of the political questions in- 
volved, especially in the case of an out- 
side organization—the Red Cross—en- 
tering devastated places. “The Dayton 
flood relief work is dwelt upon, but no 
reference is made to the well-known re- 
lief activities of the president of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. In the 
case of the Triangle shirtwaist factory, 
the relief fund proved too large. But 
no light is thrown on the question 
whether, as a rule, relief funds are too 
small or too large. ‘The author is more 
interesting and more confident in his 
“principles” than when he is presenting 
his facts. Indeed, he tends to inject dis- 
cussions of principles into his presenta- 
tion of facts. 

The author says (page 172): “It can- 
not be too strongly emphasized, then, 
that it is not the province of disaster re- 
lief to employ its funds in restoring 
losses and compensating for death or 
personal injury.” It is interesting to 
note that at Halifax, the latest scene of 
serious disaster, such full compensation 
is intended. 

The following (page 105) has been 
proved by experience: “Trained social 
workers, Red Cross nurses and others 
with experience in the treatment of fam- 
ilies in disasters are the ‘backbone’ of 
the relief organization.” 

Joun F. Moors. 


HEALTH First 
By Henry Dwight Chapin. Century Co. 
231 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $1.60. 


Dr. Chapin has written an interest- 
ing and readable book, emphasizing in 
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he opening chapters the importance of 
1ealth as being essential to one’s welfare, 
iappiness and efficiency. There follow 
chapters devoted to the health of the in- 
ant and the growing child, and the 
yroper training of children along health 
ines. Conditions affecting health in 
niddle life and health measures tending 
o retard the approach of old age are 
luly discussed, including health diet. 
arious practices or conditions favoring 
nfection with communicable diseases 
ind precautions for avoiding or prevent- 
ng them are given, together with com- 
ents as to physical, climatic and moral 
»r mental influences in their relation to 
realth. 

The book is intended for the lay 
-eader rather than for the health expert. 
¢ is written concisely and in a didactic 
nanner. In certain places there is a tend- 
saucy to give ‘rather specific directions, 
». g., as to the care of infants, when it 
vould perhaps have been wiser to urge 
nore often that a competent physician 
yr clinic be consulted. 

-In some instances lack of accuracy is 
evident, as where the Department of 
fealth, City of New York, is so men- 
‘ioned and elsewhere is called Board of 
ealth; or where it is stated that dis- 
ases are not now believed to be air- 
orne, and a few pages later states that 
‘disease-producing, intestinal germs are 
eldom air-borne.” Inaccuracies such as 
rae latter are apt to be misleading and 
uisunderstood by the ordinary reader. 

A reading of the book should stimulate 
ealthful thinking and should lead to 
he exercise of healthful precautions in 
aily life. For the application of indi- 
idual details, however, it were wiser to 
consult a well-trained physician. 
Lyman Asa JongEs. 


N INTRODUCTION TO SPECIAL SCHOOL WorK 
By Marion F. Bridie. Longmans, Green 
and Company. 238 pp. Price $1.10; by 
mail of the Survey, $1.20. 

To those who are struggling with the 
problem of educating the defective in 


special schools in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, will be most welcome. 

Those who are working at first hand 
with the defective, as Miss Bridie is 
doing, gain a clinical experience which 
can be nothing less than full of helpful 
suggestions to the practical worker. 
Some of us have been not a little weary 
ot the theoretical discussions as to what 
the defective is like or not like, in- 
dulged in by those who have merely seen 
a half-dozen defectives under conditions 
not at all comparable to schoolroom 
conditions. 

Miss Bridie’s book has twelve chap- 
ters. In the first one—Those Less For- 
tunate in Mind—she discusses the defec- 
tive as “he is’ and gives the aim of 
ial school training. 

In the second chapter, which she 
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calls Understanding, she discusses disci- 
pline and says: ‘To say that a child 
is thoroughly bad is just another way 
of lumping together certain striking 
characteristics and confessing that they 
are not understood, whereas each child, 
by every movement, look, interest or 
question, is unconsciously opening the 
little windows by which an earnest 
searcher can see into his soul. Let the 
searcher, besides the understanding eye, 
bring the understanding heart to bear 
on his investigations.” 

This chapter gives support to the un- 
derstanding special-class teacher who 
has tried right along to treat her pupils 
as if those anti-social actions were due 
to a lack of “know how” instead of to 
deliberate wilfulness. 


GRAIN FOR BRITAIN’S BEER 


To THE Epiror: Please try to get the con- 
trollers to put an embargo on grain which 
goes to brewers and distillers abroad while 
we are denying ourselves at home. Britain 
is the chief offender; her aristocrats and 
some of the members of Parliament are 
largely at fault. WituiaM §S. Lyon. 

Wellesley, Mass. 


A NICE TRIP THESE COLD DAYS 


To THE Eprror: The community forum of 
Daytona Beach, Fla.. was formed in De- 
cember. It will be affiliated with the Na- 
tional Forum Council whose motto is “Let 
There Be Light.” We are after good speak- 
ers, those with a good message, timely and 
up-to-date. We pay the expenses of our 
speakers, also entertainment while here. We 
expect to have on our list, this winter, such 
men and women as W. J. Bryan, John Burns 
of Kentucky, Patrick Kelly of Washington, 
D. C., Vice-President Marshall, Maud Bal- 
lington Booth, Mabel Quam Stevens, and 
others. The thought occurs to me that you 
might be able to give us some good ones 
to figure with. 

SmiTH G. YOUNG. 

[112 Halifax avenue] 

Daytona Beach, Fla. 


OUR NEW OLD PROBLEM 


To tHe Eprror: While waiting in the 
mayor’s office in Newport the other day I 
found this in the city records: 

The mayor of Newport has written the 
commandant of the Training Station for an 
explanation of his remarks which have been 
used in a debate in Congress over the ad- 
visability of removing the Naval Academy 
and Training Station from Newport. Com- 
mandant D. M. Fairfax replies in a letter 
dated April 23, 1864: 

« |... I] referred merely to a class of 
girls who are frequently mentioned by the 
watchmen and our police as walking in 
remote parts of the city late of a Saturday 
evening with the midshipmen, also to those 
who sell liquor to agents of the students 
for their use and contrary to the views ex- 
pressed by many storekeepers. I expressed 
myself stronger than I could have wished, 
but I think a just interpretation has been 
given to what I did say. It was intended 
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Under the title of Preparatory Class 
Miss Bridie discusses the kind of work 
suitable for low-grade children. Fol- 
lowing this chapter are others which 
take up the various subjects in the cur- 
riculum of the special schools—sense 
training, reading, oral lessons, number 
work, physical training, junior manual 
training, vocational work. The last 
chapter is on school organization, in 
which she discusses the various types of 
special schools in England, America and 
Germany. 

Again, whether or not one agrees 
wholly with all that Miss Bridie has 
written, it is certain that her book will 
receive a hearty welcome from all spe- 
cial school teachers. 

Meta S. ANDERSON. 


merely to point out difficulties in the way 

of keeping up nice discipline at the Acad- 

emy as now situated in the center of a 

city of this size, and with half of the stu- 

dents across the bay, and every Saturday 
turned loose in the midst of strong temp- 
tations. ...” 

The mayor in his address of June 6, 1864, 
after recounting this controversy, comments 
as follows on the debate: 

“In the debate which took place both in 
the House and Senate, especially in the 
former, infamous slanderous charges were 
made as to the morality of the people of 
this city for which there was no founda- 
HON eon 

IRA W. JAYNE. 
[District Representative 
Commission on Training Camp Activities 
in Community Service.] 
New York, N. Y. 


PROFITS FROM GRIEF 


To THE Eprror: When may the spirit and 
purpose of conservation transcend the things 
of the body and invade the sacred precincts 
of the things of the soul? 

When the drygoods merchant blazes the 
trail all sentimental barriers fall. When 
the department store advertises a supply of 
crepe and mourning goods with an imported 
attendant from Paris to advise bereaved 
women on the latest Paris styles and mate- 
rials for mourning; when the wholesale 
drygoods man hints to the writer that crepe 
and mourning goods are already prepared 
to meet the casualty lists as they are flashed 
over the sea; when the merchant has pre- 
pared to discount the sorrows of a nation for 
his profit—the spirit and purpose of con- 
servation marches past bread and coal and 
enters the sanctum sanctorum of the affec- 
tions without apology. 

A new service insignia should take its 
place: a white cross (same as the Red Cross) 
on a black field in a circle tells its tale with 
emphasis equal to the black garments of 
mourning and the crepe veil. The circle for 
eternity, it has no end; the black field for 
sorrow and mourning; the cross for sacri- 
fice and suffering; the white for triumph. 
Each star in the service flag may be cov- 
ered with this emblem when he for whom 
the star is worn has paid the price of his 
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love of freedom and democracy with his 
life. Father, mother, wife, sister, brother, 
lover may wear upon the arm, or button 


upon the coat or the flag at the window, - 


this telling emblem that he who runs may 
read, 

Let it be so that the high cost of mourn- 
ing may come from the heart, not from the 
pocket; that the conservation may be for 
the living; that the corralled stocks of 
mourning goods may find no market here. 

New York. R. H. WEvILL. 


IN Stretching the Pay Envelope, = John A. 
Fitch, in the Survey for January 12, the 
statement is made on the basis of Annalist 
figures that the wholesale price of foods in- 
creased 123 per cent between February 1, 


1916, and October 1, 1917. This is an in- 
correct inference. The difference between 
the index figures for the two dates, which 
was 123, is not the percentage of increase 
but the absolute amount. The figure for 
February 1, 1916, was 157. 123 is 78.34 per 
cent of that, and that is the percentage that 
should have been used. 


OVER 400 in a yearly total of 2,400 students 
in the automobile school of the New York 
Y. M. C. A. are women. Sixty women have 
been trained for the Women’s League of 
National Service and a number are driving 
cars in France for the Red Cross and other 
American relief agencies. 


THE Royal Victoria Tuberculosis Trust of 
Edinburgh has endowed a chair of tubercu- 
losis at Edinburgh University. The first 
professor will be Sir Robert William Philips, 
widely known as a specialist in the subject 
of tuberculosis. Edinburgh is said to be the 
first university in the British empire to es- 
tablish such a chair. 


STATISTICS from Berlin percolate slowly 
these days. But official figures of Vorwaerts 
are quoted in the current issue of the Jour- 
nal of the Outdoor Life showing that in the 
three months of March, April and May, 
1917, there were 2,925 deaths from tubercu- 
losis in Berlin, against 1,844 for the same 
period of the year before. 


INQUIRIES made by the Pennsylvania Chil- 
dren’s Bureau among institutions caring for 
dependent children in the state indicate that 
the chief effects of the war so far are a 
great increase in cost of maintenance and a 
decrease in contributions. Some institutions 
report an increase in applications for care. 
The bureau points out that all applications 
from families of soldiers and sailors should 
be referred to the local committee on civilian 
relief of the American Red Cross. 


THE Official Bulletin for December 29 is- 
sues a call for 37,500 nurses, or an in- 
crease of 1,000 per cent over the pres- 
ent number in the Army Medical Corps. 
Additional nurses are needed immedi- 
ately to the army _ hospitals, overseas 
and hospitals at National Guard and Na- 
tional Army camps. All this in addition to 
the need for nurses already indicated in the 
Survey [June 2, 9, 30; August 25, 1917] 
that civilian work in cities and rural dis- 
tricts shall not suffer loss. 


CATHERINE FERTIG, director of Neigh- 
borhood House, a St. Louis social settlement, 
has been appointed a police sergeant in com- 
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plete charge of policewomen work with a 
staff of four policewomen who have been in 
the department about two years as matrons 
and ten probationary patrolwomen author- 
ized by the Board of Police Commissioners. 
The creation of the office of woman sergeant 
was brought about by the Joint Conference 
of Suffrage Leagues with the cooperation of 
other social agencies. The joint conference 
has also protested against the employment of 
young girls in messenger service and for 
equal pay for equal work by women. 


FOUR men are wanted by the American Red 
Cross to take charge of the handling of sup- 
plies between Paris and the front under the 
Department of Military Relief in France, 
and four others to act as their assistants. 
The qualifications are executive or admini- 
strative ability with a knowledge of han- 
dling supplies or of general relief work. 
Four men of institutional training are wanted 
also as superintendents of Red Cross hos- 
pitals in Paris. All of these positions carry 
salary and expenses. Men in the Medical 
Reserve Corps or other corps of the army 
or men of draft age cannot be accepted. Par- 
ticulars may be had of Dr. Richard M. 
Pearce, secretary Medical Advisory Commit- 
tee, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


ALL of the bills in the Missouri children’s 
code defeated in the 1917 Assembly (11 out 
of 43 carried) will be re-introduced in this 
year’s legislation with such revisions and ad- 


ditions as seem necessary. At the first meeting . 


of the Children’s Code Commission, recently 
appointed by Governor Gardner, with Judge 
Rhodes E. Cave as chairman again, there 
was unanimous agreement in the chairman’s 
statement that “we must have high stand- 
ards of child-care and adequate laws for 
the protection of the state’s future citizens 
after the war.’ The commission includes 
leading lawyers, social workers, club wom- 
en, members of the last General Assembly 
and other persons interested in child wel- 
fare work. 


SIXTEEN representatives of agricultural la- 
borers, together with sixteen farmers’ repre- 
sentatives and seven impartial persons ap- 
pointed by the Board of Agriculture, are 
sitting on the Agricultural Wages Board 
for England and Wales just established un- 
der the provisions of the corn production 
act of 1917. The labor representatives are 
all unionists. In order that the direct ap- 
pointees of the board should not exclusively 
represent employers’ interest, Mr. Roberts, 
the labor M.P., was consulted concerning 
them. Sir Ailwyn Fellowes, a former presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture (in a Tory 
government), has been appointed chairman. 
The constitution of this board for the first 
time brings hundreds of thousands of adult 
male wage-earners under the operation of 
a minimum wage law. 


THAT forty-three out of forty-nine women 
prisoners in the women’s department of the 
state penitentiary at Joliet, Ill., were either 
feebleminded or borderline cases, is the con- 
clusion reached by a study conducted by 
Louise E. Ordahl and George Ordah! and 
published in the Journal of Delinquency. 
The women studied comprised all but one 
of the women in prison at that time. 
Fourteen, or 28.5 per cent, were found to 
be definitely feebleminded, fifteen others 
probably feebleminded, ten borderline and 
only six normal. Feeblemindedness was 
found to be the actual cause of crime in 
38.7 per cent of the cases. For the definitely 
feebleminded, say the writers, there should 
be no prison sentence, but the court should 
have the power to commit them to the care 
of institutions for the feebleminded or for 
defective incorrigibles. 
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MORE mutton and more wool are nee 
but this is no reason, says the General F 
eration of Women’s Clubs in a memorand 
widely circulated, why commercial inter 
backed by politicians, shall be allowed to 
the national parks for grazing sheep. 

national need for food already has se 
as a convenient excuse to stockmen for g 
ing possession of two comparatively sma 
park areas in California. That other a 
of supreme beauty be converted from p 
ular resorts of rest and recreation into pa 
tures while at the same time much grazir 
land is yet available in the unreserved p 
lic lands and in the national forests, is 
real danger; just as in our cities it is nece 
sary to keep constant watch over the uses 
the public parks which, under one pret 
or another, are always threatened with so 
alternative avowedly more “practical” u 


ADJUSTING its educational propaganda 
meet the demands of the times, the Eliza 
McCormick Memorial Fund has included 
its plans of work for the current year 

program of the joint child welfare commit 
which has been formed by the women of 
national and state councils of defense at Clr’ 
cago. Among the features of their program 
are an itinerant welfare exhibit to be se 
through the state in a Pullman car, cooper 
tion to obtain complete birth registration 

Illinois, a community nurse in every cour 
and the training of nurses for such pubi 
health work, assistance to the State Depam 
ment of Health in maintaining its clinics ff 
infantile paralysis, promotion of baby we 
demonstrations and maternity clinics, creatiy 
of central supply stations for child welfa! 
exhibit material, distribution of bulletins « 
infant and child welfare interests and serj 
ing speakers and organizers through 1: 
state to further publicity and education * 
the promotion of child welfare. 


EAST ST. LOUIS, of spotted reputation, _' 
reforming herself. It recently adopted =] 
commission form of government, which w ] 
go into effect in April, 1919. Without wee 
ing for it, however, the Chamber of Co’ 
merce has started on a campaign to make ¥ 
city “the most beautiful and attractive indy 
trial city in the world, the best place to 15 
in, as well as the most profitable for may 
facture and employment.” To awaken jf} 
citizens to their opportunities, a city plann’ 
exhibition was held in January, composed ']} 
the exhibit of the American Institute 
Architects and many additional items. 4 
a direct outgrowth of this exhibition, a ma” 
ment was initiated to secure the appointmy 
of a city plan commission to improve 

approach to the new St. Louis munici® 
bridge and to reform housing conditie, 
Women’s organizations took a considera 
part in the preparation of the exhibition 4 
in the discussions at the evening meetings / 
various municipal topics, which aroused ¢ 


siderable interest in the city. y 


AUSTRALIA has once more rejected «/ 
scription by a decisive majority. When } 
issue was put up to a referendum vote! 
October, 1916, 1,088,000 votes were giver’ 
favor and 1,160,000 against. Mr. Hug’ 
when elected premier, declared that he we’ 
submit the question again if altered 

cumstances seemed to render this desira 
These circumstances had arisen, accor 
to a speech of the premier on Novembe 
1917, with the “increased gravity of the my 
tary situation” and with the inadequacy 
the voluntary system of recruiting to 1 
force the Australian overseas force. ‘ 
new referendum, in contrast with the 

one, was not on the theory of compul 
service but upon a definite scheme of rai 
by compulsory service the number of t 
necessary to maintain the five division 
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he commonwealth at effective strength. It 
as rejected by an adverse vote of 1,178,000 
gainst a favorable vote of 1,013,000; a 
ajority against of 165,000 as compared 
ith the earlier majority of 72,000. The 
ustralian vote came close on the heels of 
he overwhelming majority in favor of con- 
eription in Canada. 


OMER FOLKS, director of the Department 
f Civil Affairs of the American Red Cross 
fin Europe, has given the Associated Press a 
report which outlines briefly the work de- 
scribed in detail by Paul U. Kellogg’s 
articles in the Survey for November 24, 
December 1, December 8 and December 15, 
1917. The dispatch says that forty million 
francs will be spent on civilian relief in 
France during the next five months and 
closes with the following paragraph: “The 
staff of the civilian department, which began 
with thirteen members, now numbers 364, 
aot including 300 members of the American 
Friends Unit, who are working under the 
Red Cross. It is proposed to double the 
present staff of the civilian department.” 


JOHN F. MOORS has been elected a fellow 
of the Corporation of Harvard University to 
succeed Robert Bacon, resigned. His selec- 
tion has been widely hailed as a move to 
meet the demand that the governing body 
at Harvard be less representative of big 
business interests. Mr. Moors has only just 
returned to Boston from Halifax, where he 
was in charge of relief work for the Ameri- 
can Red Cross—a post following on his 
similar experience at San Francisco after 
the earthquake and at the Chelsea and Salem 
fires. He has been a powerful factor in the 
public school situation in Boston since 1894, 
and is head of the Public School Association. 
He is president of the Boston Associated 
Charities, a member of the council of Rad- 
cliffe College, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mission and is a lecturer on investments in 
the Graduate Business School. Writing on 
Mr. Moors’ selection in the Harvard Alumni 
| Bulletin, Joseph Lee, an ’83 class-mate of 
|Mr. Moors at Harvard, says of him: “The 
success of John F. Moors, which is now great 
and visible to al], has arisen from a very 
unusual gift of moral adhesion. Not once 
but many times he has espoused, in the day 
of its low estate, a cause, and has stuck to 
it until he has seen it prosper. It is such 
} causes that have invariably attracted him. 
Their success constitutes a series of mile- 
‘stones in a remarkable career of public 
service.” 


\THE League for Preventive Work, a coop- 
erative organization of nineteen social serv- 
jice agencies of Boston, formed two and one- 
‘half years ago, has just issued the first 
‘number of a quarterly bulletin, designed to 
help in unifying social efforts in its locality 
‘by informing each of the constituent agen- 
‘cies of what the other organizations are at 
‘the moment attempting. This league is per- 
haps a unique attempt to bring’ together a 
‘group of representative agencies doing char- 
‘itable, medical or other forms of social case- 
work among families. Contributions from 
the agencies themselves support the league, 
‘with its office and executive secretary, the 
governing body being a joint committee of 
the constituent agencies. The league has 
‘confined its efforts until recently chiefly to 
a publicity and investigative campaign on 
the subject of feeblemindedness in Massa- 
chusetts, and has prepared a traveling ex- 
hibit on the subject. Last summer the 
urgency of the food problem caused a spe- 
cial committee to be formed for the pur- 
'pose of undertaking a study and making a 
Teport upon the food supply in families 
_known to the agencies of the league. An ar- 
ticle based on this report was published in 
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the Survey for January 12. The publication 
of the quarterly bulletin is a third attempt 
to coordinate efforts and to help executives, 
staff workers and trustees of charitable 
agencies in Boston to combine and focus ef- 
forts on the common problems of preventive 
work which underly the details of social 
case-work with families. 


FROM twelve to fourteen people living, 
sleeping and eating in a box car was one of 
the illustrations offered, at the recent annual 
convention of the League of Kansas Munici- 
palities, of the need for a state housing law. 
The only ventilation to the habitation men- 
tioned, according to the president of the 
league, Park Commissioner W. L. Porter, 
of Topeka, would be a 2-by-2 window in 
one end and the door by which they enter 
in the other—usually both of them closed. 
This box car housing of railroad employes 
with their families, especially when they 
are Mexican, may be seen in other states 
as well. These laborers and their fami- 
lies are shipped into the state, some box 
cars ate run into the railroad yard, and, 
while their occupation is not compulsory, 
says Mr. Porter, “of course, the people live 
in them.” “The children of these Mexicans 
are attending our grade schools and will 
apparently soon become citizens of the 
United States. Surely we should look after 
their health and moral education as well as 
their mental education.” ‘The rapid growth 
of Kansas cities is another reason given for 
the urgent need of a housing law. 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach 
the Survey before February 6 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE Promotion oF. Philadelphia, 
February 21-23. Ass’t sec’y, May Allison, 
140 West 42 street, New York city. 

MacistratTes, New York StTaTE ASSOCIATION 
oF. Buffalo, February 8-9. Sec’y, Charles 
L. Chute, State Probation Commission, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Scour OFFICIAL WESTERN MAssACHUSETTS 
CONFERENCE, Springfield, Mass., February 
15-16; Eastern Massachusetts Scout Off- 
cial Conference, New Bedford, Mass., Feb- 
truary 21-23. Director, Lorne W. Barclay, 
Fifth avenue bldg., New York city. 

SoctaL Unir ORGANIZATION, NATIONAL. First 
annual meeting, New York city, January 
28. Sec’y, Wilbur C. Phillips, 820 Free- 
man avenue, Cincinnati, O. 

SUPERINTENDENCE, DEPARTMENT OF. N. E. A. 
Atlantic City, February 25-March 4. 
Sec’y, Margaret TIT. Maguire, Washington 
School, Philadelphia. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Na- 
TIONAL. Atlantic City, N. J., February 25- 
March 3. Sec’y, H. Corson Ryan, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


LATER MEETINGS 


INTERNATIONAL 
Cump WELFARE, PAN-AMERICAN CONRGESS 
on. Montevideo, Uruguay, March 17-24, 
1918. Sec’y, Edward N. Clopper, 105 East 
22 street, New York city. 


NATIONAL 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
Sratrs oF America. Chicago, April 10- 
12. Sec’y, Elliot H. Goodwin, Riggs bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Posture LrEAGue, AMERICAN. New York, 
second Saturday in March. Sec’y, H. L. 
Taylor, 1 Madison avenue, New York city. 

PROBATION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. Kansas 
City, May 15-22. Sec’y, Charles L. Chute, 
State Probation Commission, Albany, N. Y. 

RELicious EpucaTion Association. Atlantic 
City, March 4-6, 1918. Sec’y, H. F. Cope, 
332 South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

SoctaL Work, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF. 
Kansas City, Mo., May 15-22, 1918. Sec’y, 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, Chicago. 

STATE AND LOCAL 

SoctiAL AGENCIES, CALIFORNIA, STATE CONFER- 
ENCE OF. Santa Barbara, April 15-19. 
Sec’y, J. C. Astredo, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS. Bir- 
mingham, Ala., April 14-17. Sec’y J. E. 
McCulloch, 609 McLachlen bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly imser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 
azine on book selection, valuable guide to best 
books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June) $3; official organ for the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association. Original 
articles of scientific and practical value, news 
notes, bibliographies and book reviews. Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association, 93 West- 
ford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


The Club Worker; monthly; 30 cents a year; Na- 
tional League of Women Workers, 35 East 30 
St., New York. 


The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association fox 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; publiskec 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 

The Negro Year Book; published under the aus 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; az 
annual; 35c. postpaid; permanent record of cur 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pagea o? 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Negro. General and special bibliographies; ful’ 
index. 

Public Health Nurse; Quarterly; $1 a year; na 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 6¢¢ 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Social Hygiene; a quarterly magazine; $2 po 
ear; The Social Hygiene Bulletin; monthly, 
-25 per year; both free to members; publishes 
by the American Social Hygiene Association 
105 W. 40 St., New York. 

Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad: 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly imser 


tions, copy unchanged throughout the month,. 
Order pamphlets from publishers. 


Maxinc THE Boss Erricizent, The Beginnings 0: 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Surver 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 

Tue PatH or Patriotism Is rae Pars or PRout- 
sition. Address of Anna A. Gordon, president 
National Woman’s Christiam Temperance Union, 
Evanston, Ill. 

THE SocraL SIGNIFICANCE OF tHE Motion Pic- 
TURE. The Lilian Edwards’ Prize Essay of 1917. 
Free of Dean E. R. Groves, Durham, N. H. 


COMING MEETINGS 


iFifty cents a line per month; four weekly wses 
sous; copy unchanged taroughaut the month.) 

NatronaL Society Promotion InpustriaL Epuca- 
tron. Annual convention Philadelphia, February 
21-23, 1918. Headquarters Bellevue-Stratford. 
Ass’t sec’y, May Allison, 140 West 42 street, 
New York. 

War PropreMs IN THE TEXTILE InNpDustRY. Held 
under the auspices of the Committee on Social 
Welfare of the National Asseciation of Cotton 
Manufacturers. Boston, January 18. Sec’y. 
Rufus R. Wilson, 45 Milk St.. Bosten. 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. ] 


Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or. at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 


some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the SurvEy, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


se OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in April, in 
our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
eluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month for 
each additional line. No contracts for less than 
three months. Additional charge of $1 for each 
change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Americanization, Nii. 
‘Birth Registration, AasrrMm. 
Blindness, Ncps, 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russel] Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 

Charters, Szo. 

CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Child Welf. Assn. 
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Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


CIVICS 
Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Munici esearch. 
Short Ballot Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Civilian Relief, Arc. 
Commission Government, Szo. 
Community Organization, Arss. 
Conservation, CcHL. 
{of vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Cra. 
Cooperation, Cra. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Axes. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca, Arc. 
County Ywcea. 
Credit Unions, Mass. Credit Union Assn. 
Crime, Sa. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 
Amer. Library Assn. 
el etal League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywca. 
Nat. Soc. for Prom. of Ind. Ed 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 
Efficiency Work. Bur. 
Electoral Reform, T1, Apri. 
Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er. 
Exhibits, Aasprm, Necps. 
Feeblemindedness, Nema. 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer, Social Hygienic Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soe. Hygiene Assn. 
Necsw, Newa. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AaLi. 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Nec te. 
Hospitals, Nasrrt. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywea. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca. 
Natl. Lib. Im. League, Nrs, Nras. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywca 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. } 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Ncsw, Newa. 

Insanity, Ncma. 

Institutions, AHEA, 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fecca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl.‘ Woman’s Peace Party. 


Labor Laws, Aatt, Nctic. 
Legislative Reform, Apri 


LIBRARIES 
American Library Assn. 
Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Ref. Library Women in Industry, Weziv. 


Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Ncema#. 
Military Relief, Arc. 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 
Municipal Government, Apat, Nye. 
National Service, Arss. 
Negro seeing. ae Ti 
Neighborhood ork, N¥s. 
Nursing, ApHa, Arc, NoprHx. 
Open Air Schools, Naspt. 
PEACE 

National Woman’s Peace Party, A1L. 
Peonage, Naacr. 
Playgrounds, Praa. 
Physical Training, Praa. 
Protection Women Workers, Nras. 
Prostitution, AsHa. 
Public Health, Noran. 


Child Labor, Nctc, Aaspim, Ncsw, Nspiz, Praa. 


RACE PROBLEMS 

Ex, Ari. 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South. Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 

Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 
Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Ngywca, 
REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russel] Sale Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, 
WEIv. 


Sanatoria, Naspt. 
Savings, Mcva. 
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Self-Government, Niuww, Art. : 
SETTLEMENTS | 
Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 


Sex Education, AsHa. | 
Schools, Anga, Hr, Tr. we 
Short Ballot, Sxo. 

Social Hygiene, AsHa. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, News, Nspig. 


Thrift, Mcua. 


‘TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 

Cyw. 
Tuberculosis, Naspr. 
Vocational Education, Netc, Rsz, Werw. 
Unemployment, AaLi, 


WAR RELIEF 


Am. Red Cross. 
Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywea. 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 

Natl. Consumers’ League. 

Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 

Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Unien. 


Working Girls, Cyw, Ntas, Niww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E, 23 St... 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; maim 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; i 
health insurance. , 
AMERICAN ASSOC. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude | 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balt 
more. iterature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal in- | 
struction; adequate obsterical care; birth registra: 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultation. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION * 
—Mrs. Alice Norton, sec’y. Organized for ) 
betterment of conditions in home, school, institu 
tion and community. Publishes Journal of Home | 
Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SEBR- 
VICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel) * 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y; Bible House, Astor Place, } 
New York. Welcomes inquiries as to all matters 
of community organization and progress. Mem- 
bers of its staff glad to enter into consultation by 
correspondence about given conditions or particu- 4 
lar projects. Assists in bringing to individual new 
undertakings the combined results and lessons of 
the best productive achievement. Seeks to bri 

about better cooperation among specialized natio: : 
organizations, toward securing the more compre- *_ 
hensive local application of their types of f 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—George § 
B. eee exec. sec’y; 78 E, Washington St., Chi- 
rch Lipreat sy waa | a organizing 
ibraries, planning library buildings, training 

librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. List of publi- | 
cations on request. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- \ 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin , 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 
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MERICAN RED CROSS—National officers: 
oodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
resident; Robert W. deForest, vice-president; 
ohn Skelton Williams, treasurer; John W. Davis, 
ounselor; Charles Magee, secretary; Hon. 
illiam Howard Taft, chairman central commit- 
se; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D. 
ibson, general manager. 


appointed by the President 
f the United States; William Howard Taft, chair- 
an; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Robert 
ansing, Secretary of State; John Skelton Wil- 
ams, Controller of the Currency; Major-General 
Villiam C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, U. S. A.; 
ear-Admiral William C. Braisted, Surgeon-Gen- 
ral, U. S. N.; John W. Davis, Solicitor-General. 


War Council, appeines by the President of the 
Jnited States: ae tes chairman; 
harles D. Norton, Grayson M mp rphy, John 
D, Ryan, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr.; Wiles Heward 
aft, ex-officio; Eliot Wadsworth, ex-officio. 


Major Grayson M.-P. Murphy, U. S. A., Com- 
nissioner to Europe. 


Department of Militar 
irector-general; Gen. 
ector-general. 


Department of Civilian Relief: 
ons, director-gene: 


Bureau of Medical Service: 
Connor. 


Central Committee, 


Relief: John D. Ryan, 
infred Smith, assistant di- 


W. Frank Per- 


Lieutenant-Colonel 


Nursing Service: National Committee, Miss 
fe Delano, chairman; Bureau of Nursing Serv- 
Miss Clara Noyes, | director; Bureau of Town 
ad Country Nursing Service, Miss Fanny F. 
lement, director. 
Woman’s Bureau: Miss Florence Marshall, di- 
ector. 


Supply Service: Frank B. Gifford, director. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
{OIATION—William F. Snow, M. D., gen. sec’y; 
105 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
pf ip cetution, ‘the reduction of venereal diseases, 
ad the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
4 ig upon request; membership $5; sustaining 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF OANCER-—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
xec. sec’y, 25 W. 45 St.. New York. To dissem- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request, Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, ape Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
treas., 10 Tremont St., Boston; Erving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Specialists in surveys of 
all kinds; also installs efficiency systems. Twelve 
years’ successful work throughout United States 
end Canada; estimates furnished. 


COOPERATIVE mise apt tal OF AMERICA—Scott 
H. Perky, sec'y W. 13 St., New- York. 
‘To spread kno te) develop scientific methods, 
‘and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
cOnsumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATION AL)—Headquarters, 242 East 
Broadway, New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
guides. Has international system of safeguarding. 
etacts National Americanization program. 


Bite sros REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Xclogg,“s David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
et sec’y; Prof. O. C, Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
+ c pelbarn for ale aeons human in- 
nee, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities.’ Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 

OHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 

tant eoeminations, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
wen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rey. Worth PPy, exec. sec ’y; Rev. 
Clyde F. Armitage, | asso. sec’y; ae M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y. 

a Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rey. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—G. P. Phenix, vice- 
rin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; 
ampton, Va. ‘‘Hampton i is a war measure” ( 

Frissell). Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 

a State nor a Government school. Supported by 

voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 

adjustment, Hampton aims and methods. 


Oe can CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION —J. C. Bills, Jr., managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
cerning credit ‘unions, and assists in their organ- 
ization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pres., 
Moorfield Storey; chairman, Board of Directors, 
Dr. J. E. Spingarn; treas., Oswald_Garrison Vil- 
lard; dir. of pub. ’and research, Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois; act’g sec’y, James Welden Johnson; 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. Membership 8,500, 
with 90 branches. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF sedan Mattenlyey 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; St. New 

Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 ew 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods, 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, soci 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin, Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education. social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects:—To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures; publish literature 
of movement—samples free; quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court,” Chicago. General 
organization to discuss principles of humanitarian 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes 
proceedings annual meetings, monthly bulletin, 
pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Membership, 
$3. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, May 15-22, 
1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delinquents and Correction, 
Hodder. 


Health, Haven Emerson, M.D. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 


The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 


Industrial and 
Florence Kelley. 


The Local Community, Charles C. Coper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams. 


Organization of Social Forces, Allen T, Burns. 
Social Problems of the War and Reconstuction, 
V. Everit Macy. 


Mrs. Jessie D. 


Economic Problems, Mrs. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORE 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 


‘ Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 


in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUE 
—Sun Bldg., N. Y. Advocates selection, distribu- 
tion and Americanization and opposes indiscrimi- 
nate restriction. Catalog of publications on re 
quest. Membership ($1 up) includes all available 
pamphlets. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH NURSING — Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’ 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: Te stimulate the extension of 
public health nursing; to develop standards of 
technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Bulletins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, megr., 130 E. 22 St, 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers. Social organizations supplied with 
trained workers. Membership Comipnaed! of experi- 
enced social workers. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—May Allinson, 
asst. sec’y; 140 W. 42 St., New York. Promotion 
of legislation for federal and state-aided voca- 
tional education; organization of industrial schools 
and classes; surveys, publications, conferences. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 ‘Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of 
travelers, especially women and girls. Non-sec- 
tarian. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY. Section 
for the United States of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams, 
ch’n; 116 S, Michigan Ave., Chicago. The purpose 
of this organization is to enlist aJl American women 
in Srqueitty the nations to respect the sacredness 
of human life and to abolish war. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASS’N OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 

pt. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living pe acaara hin M. Glenn, 
dir., 130 E 22 St., New York. Decerenicn 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ducation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson., pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave,, New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ball. ot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres: ; Arthur P. Kel logg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
fodustey, ohn A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 

Geren’ Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D . Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker. 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro ze outh; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race “prob 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION—Miss Helen N. Henry, exec. sec’y, 264 
Boylston St., Boston. Information regarding 
women’s work, vocational opportunities, social wel- 
fare legislation Mass.; practical training in institu- 
tional management through industrial departments. 
Reading lists on women’s vecatioas. 
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Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
EmeDEY cents per line. 

“Want” advertisements under the various 


1 


headings “Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 


Pe cig each word or initi Registered Established 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York Ci Trade-Mark 1855 


HELP WANTED 


CINCINNATI— Woman’s City Club 
wants a Civic Director, a woman of expe- 
rience in executive work along civic lines. 
Communicate at once with WomaAn’s City 
Cius, 715 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
stating experience and salary. 


5,250 Linen Sheets 
8,500 Pillow Cases 


at WicCutcheon’s 


Pure Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases of reliable qual- 
ity, which are a very scarce commodity anywhere 
these days, are here in abundance in every required 
size. We cannot guarantee present prices after the 
end of this month. The greater part of these goods 
came from Belgium nearly two years ago. 


WANTED—Bookkeeper in_ settlement 
school in Kentucky Mountains, four miles 
from the railroad. Locality uniquely inter- 
esting, living conditions comfortable. Ap- 


CATT 


plicant need not be professional bookkeeper, 
but must be experienced in office work, a 
typewriter and capable of learning double- 
entry system. Address 2686, Survey. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


TT ETE 


WELFARE worker with experience as 
executive with two national organizations 
seeks an opportunity in constructive work. 
Moderate salary. Address 2679, Survey. 


Hemstitched Linen Sheets 


Single-Bed Sizes, $10.50, 12.50, 13.75, 14.50, 15.50, 17.50, 23.50, 
25.00, 27.50, 32.50 per pair. : 
Double- Bed Sizes, $14.50, 17.50, 20.00, 22.50, 27.50, 32.50, 36. ve =ih 
WANTED—Position in child-caring insti- per pair. 
tution or home for aged, several years’ ex- 
perience. References. Address 2699 Survey. 


Linen Pillow Cases 


221% x 36 inches, $2.25, 2.75, 3.25, 3.50, 3.75, 4.50, 5.50, 6.50, 7.50 
per pair. 

_ 25 x 36 inches, $3.25, 3.75, 4.25, 6.00, 7.50 per pair. 
27 x 36 inches, $3.50, 6.00 per pair. = 


SUPERINTENDENT of child-caring 
institution wishes to make change. Six 
years’ experience. Age thirty-three. Prot- 
Saris sean her metal ak Now is the time to lay in a stock of Household Linens 
before prices go higher. They are bound to adva~-s.,, 34 
in the very near future owing to increasing scar_- ' 


FINANCIAL ; 
ci of goods. fl 


Orders by mail given special attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. : 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 


IF you need money for a worthy cause 
I will plan a successful campaign for you. 
Charges reasonable. References required 
and given. Address 2692 Survey. 
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Making the Boss Efficient sic 


By JOHN A. FITCH 


i ' f 918 (Vol. xx. wi 
Reprinted from The SURVEY O O P E R A | ] O N THE a i Oe # 5) aay orf 
for June 2, 1917 OFFICIAL for getting before program cory 
Five Cents Per Copy mittees as lecturer or entertaig 
e e sb “Le %, S ” 0 
Annotated Bibliography | ihe SE es ea eee 


free to the new program comm) 
On one of the most timely of subjects in DIRECTORY tees of every club that emplo 
these days of high prices, closed factories 


talent of any kind, early enous 


BIRTH CONTROL REVIEW a WOMEN’S isting. Gives every. federat 


By club in the United States, and 


Monthly Magazine $1.50 JAMES FORD CLUBS used throughout the year all ow 
. h ni ee i arte 
MARGARET SANGER, Editor Ghisrena’ of the Committee Paeironcence | IN a 53 Wenig 2" : 
104 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. p | AMERICA rates and testimonials, Helen 


In an early issue of THE SURVEY | Winslow, Shirley, Mass. 


